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REVIEWS 


The Inferno of Dante. Translated by Icha- 
bod Charles Wright, M.A. 
Longman & Co. 


London : 


Tue business of translation demands, in dif- 
ferent cases, a very different order of mind, 
inasmuch as to transfuse the spirit of an 
author, is a more noble task than to convey his 
meaning; though with some writers the letter 
js everything, and the spirit nothing. Homer 
and Virgil afford instances in point, from 
the highest class of poets, in their respective 
styles. The true translator of Homer must 
be altogether a different intellectual being 
from the most accomplished translator of the 
Roman bard; while Horace, whose light, 
but sweet and tender spirit, seems always 
impatient of the weight of words, demands a 
translator whose mind can make its way 
through the intricacies of poetry, with a clue 
of phrases, thin and silken as his own. It 
is the same with the poets of modern times. 
Redolent of beauty as are Tasso and Ariosto, 
—pure, acute, and elegant, as the minds 
must be who can transplant their graces, 
and give them a new life in a foreign soil, 
the translator of Dante requ’res a bolder men- 
tal constitution, a stronger vision—a more 
intense and deeper perception of elemental 
poetry. We have, accordingly, looked with 
much interest, not unmixed with wonder, at 
the work before us; and this feeling was not 
alittle increased by the circumstances under 
which it appeared. The intellectual habits of 
the day are not calculated to foster minds 
either capable of producing, or fitted to enjoy 
such productions. Dante, of all poets, is the 
most opposite to the conventional tastes of 
the nineteenth century. He lived, it is true, 
in an age of strong excitement, and so do we : 
he nourished and expressed the bitterest hate 
that could be generated in the strife of parties, 
and there is no want of such feeling in this 
our day : he drew with a broad, strong pencil, 
gave huge and distinct forms to his groups, 
and made heaven and hell speak the lan- 
guage of earth; and all this is conformable 
with the wishes and appetite of our own 
time;—but the excitement of Dante’s age 
was the fierceness of a giant in his youth ; 
its politics were the direct calculations of 
power and freedom; its utilitarianism, the ab- 
stractions of poets and patriots. When Dante 
described in colours that flash and glare upon 
the imagination, and gave a tongue to the 
darkness of the abyss, he did not sacrifice 
the mystery to make the truth palpable, for 
he doubted not the ability of the muse to 
make visible, things invisible. He spoke, 
therefore, with the voice of one having au- 
thority ; and the moral obedience then ac- 
corded to the poet, directed him to employ 
the power of his vast genius on themes which 
might influence the destinies of his race. But 
this reverence for the inspirations of poetry 
no longer exists; and great, consequently, as 

appetite may be for whatever rouses and 





| excites, it is not for what the poet may utter | 
| spirations. 


in his enthusiasm ;—that which, at one time, 
would have bowed the hearts of thousands, 


a few solitary readers ; because the poet has 


teacher. 
This was the first thing which made us 


Dante: 


translator of Dante has to encounter, that 
there is one peculiar in his author—the 
perfect originality of his poetical diction and 
phraseology. 
Italian poetry, and was himself almost its 
father. There are, consequently, in his verses, 
none of the common-place, universal sen- 
tences of other writers—none of those phrases 
which have since become the property of 
poets in every country, and for which there 
are well known and acknowledged equiva- 
lents in every language. In Dante the metal 
is sculptured by the poet’s own hand, and 
each line is sharp and distinct. The running 
into moulds was unknown in his day. It is 
evident from hence that the translator of 
Dante has none of those helps which the 
conventional language of poetry offers to 
others. He has to grapple with a stern and 
almost primitive phraseology ; to exercise the 
highest powers he possesses in simple inter- 
pretation ; and to be forcible by being lite- 
rally enact. 

In the next place, there are difficulties 
peculiar to the matter of the poem. There 
is no real or immediate connexion between 
the different parts of it: they hang to- 
gether solely by the continuous exercise of 
an intense creative power, the counterpart 
of which must be possessed by the translator, 
or the Divina Commedia will present little 
more than an unintelligible series of loose 
exaggerations. 

When we look at the versification, another 
difficulty appears, and one which, on the 
simplest consideration of the subject, is seen 
to be of no ordinary kind. Italian verse can- 
not be translated into English verse, so to 
speak—that is, be rendered into similar mu- 
sical cadences: it can only be imitated, and the 
imitation, as such, must in many cases be a 
very faint one. So far as versification, there- 
fore, is concerned, the translator is left almost 
to his own will, having nothing to guide him 
but the bare form of the metre, or stanza. 
To this, except in some few instances, Eng- 
lish verse can scarcely be made to submit ; 
and he has, consequently, to choose out of 
the various stanzas and measures of his na- 
tive language, the one which his ear alone 
tells him affords the nearest approximation 
to the mellifluous flow of the Italian. In the 
case of Dante, this is a most important con- 
sideration. THis versification is singularly 
adapted to his style and subject. After 
centuries of study and experiment, the Tus- 
can muse still found it the best medium for 





can now scarcely command the attention of , 


no longer the office of either a prophet or a 
| should not be lost sight of, that the lan- 
| guage of the Commedia is essentially dra- 
look with surprise at the new translation of | 
then came that derived from the | 
nature of the task itself. It should be ob- | 
served, in estimating the difficulties which a | 


He lived in the very dawn of | 





the conveyance of her truest and loftiest in- 
Monti escaped the enervating 
trammels of his age, immortalized his name, 
and recalled to memory the brightest period 
of his art, by imbuing himself with the spirit 
of Dante, and speaking as Dante spoke. It 


matic, and the terza rima affords by its con- 
struction the utmost facility for dramatic 
dialogue. Its frequent and complete pauses, 
together with the provision it makes for re- 
curring to, and keeping up, the sense of suc- 
cessive verses, are its most remarkable pro- 
perties in this respect; and it is easily seen 
that a translator must find something to an- 
swer them in the structure of his own stanza, 
or fail in an important part of his object. 
These are some of the chief difficulties 

with which Mr. Wright had to contend, 
when he boldly undertook to give another 
version of the ‘Inferno.’ Of the manner 
in which he has executed his task, we 
shall now endeavour to give our readers 
some idea. A close adherence to the ori- 
ginal, we have stated to be the first quality 
requisite in a translator of Dante; but an 
adherence to the letter and spirit of the ori- 
ginal is not to be accomplished by the sub- 
stitution of words which answer, but of words 
which are equivalent, to those of the poet. 
This the English translator, if he possess 
the proper qualities of his office, need not 
fear of accomplishing. His language will, 
with scarcely any exception, furnish him 
with equivalents to the Italian; and Mr. 
Wright merits the no ordinary praise of 
having availed himself of this noble advan- 
tage presented by our native language, the 
richness, power, and flexibility of which are, 
on the other hand, proved by the excellence 
of his translation. We have followed him 
through several passages line by line, and 
find him as exact as the most scrupulous 
admirers of the great Florentine could de- 
sire. The following extract will confirm our 
praise to those who can compare it with the 
original, while the rest of our readers can 
scarcely fail of being struck with the fine and 
earnest spirit of the English. The first pas- 
sage we select is from the eighth canto, in 
which the poet describes his passage with 
Virgil over the infernal lake, and their 
arrival at the gleomy city of Dis. 
Then smite mine ear a loud and shrill lament, 

Whereat I stretch’d mine eye to whence it came. 
“ Behold, my son,” to me the master cried, 

“ We now draw near the city named of Dis, 

Where crowds of wretched citizens reside.” 
“ Master,” quoth I, “already | discern 

Its bright vermillion mosques in the abyss, 

Which, as in furnace heated, seem to burn.” 
“ The fire,” he said, ‘‘ that glows eternally 

Within the walls, that ruddy hue supplies, 

Which in the infernal valley thou may’st see.” 
Then we arrived within the trench profound 

That Pp th this hed land of sighs; 

And framed of iron seem’d the walls around. 
A tedious circuit made, at last we came 

Where, “ Lo the entrance—quit ye now the boat,” — 

We heard the pilot's thundering voice exclaim. 
More thau a thousand on the gates | spied, 

Rain’d down from heaven ;—disdainfully they shout : 

“ Say who is this, that (death’s dread power untried) 
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Stalks through the dusky regions of the dead ?” 

His wish for secret conference to show, 
My sapient guide to them a signal made. 

Their mighty wrath they somewhat then forbare ; 

«* Come thou alone,” they said, “ and let him go 
Who so audaciously hath enter’d here : 
Let him retrace his foolish steps again, 
With none fo lead him through this darksome land, 
For thou his escort shalt with us remain.” 
Think sreader, how disconsolate was I, 
Hearing the malice that their words contain’d :— 
I thought I never should return on high. 

** © thou, dear guide, who safety hast bestowed 
Sev'n times at least, and borne me scathless through, 
When direst peril hath beset my road— 

O leave me not,” | said, “ in this dismay ; 

And if such dreaded obstacles ensue; 
Together let us speed our backward way.” 

Then answer’d he—my kind and faithful guide: 

“ Fear not, for none a passage can deny. 

By One so potent is our strength supplied: 

Wait my return, and feed thy heavy sprite 
With goodly hope ;—for be assured that I 
Will ne’er desert thee in these realms of night.” 

He thus departs.— Abandon'd by my friend, 

Alone I stand in sorrowful suspense, 
While no and yes within my heart contend : 

Nor could [ aught distinguish what he said ; 

But scarce had he begun a conference, 
When back within the walls they quickly sped. 

Against my master’s breast our enemy 
The portals closed :—shut out—he came away, 
With tardy footsteps turning back to me. 

Downward his eyes were bent, and from his brow 
All boldness gone; in sighs he seem’d to say, 

« Who hath denied me these abodes of woe?” 

He then address’d me; “ Be not thou afraid 
At this my wrath; our way shall still be won, 
Whate’er resistance may within be made : 

Not we the first their insolence to prove ! 

For erst at a less secret gate ’twas shown, 
Which, now unbarr’d, thou hast beheld above : 

Its deadly words engraved thou didst descry. 

Already passing through the circles vast, 
One cometh unescorted from on high, 
By whose assistance shall the gate be past.” 
This is full of the strength proper to a 
translation. 
1’ vidi pid di mille in su le porte 
Da Ciel piovuti, che stizzosamente 
Dicean. 
More than a thousand on the gates I spied 
Rained down from heaven: disdainfully they shout. 
is the concise and almost literal version of 
this striking picture. The commencement 





of the eighteenth canto is the next we select. | 


Luogo é in Inferno detto Malebolge 
Tutto di pietra e di color ferrigno, &c, 

There is in hell a place, stone-built throughout, 
Call’d Malebolge—of an iron hue, 

Like to the wall that circles it about. 

Full in the middle of this baleful land 
Yawns the deep gult, of ample size to view, 
Whose form in proper place shall be explained. 

The circling boundary that remains beside, 

*T wixt the rock’s basis and the guif profound, 
Ten bastions to its lowest depth divide. 

As is the form presented to the eye 
By fortresses, whose massive walls around 
Run numerous trenches for security ; 

Such was the semblance which these dikes displayed : 
And from the threshold of such castles strong, 
As bridges to the outer bank are laid ; 

So trom the basis of the rock extend 
Bridges, across the moles and vallies flung, 
Far as the ample gulf in which they end. 

Here was it, that, released from Geryon’s back, 
We found ourselves! and then the poet drew 
On towr’ds the left, and | pursued his track. 

Upon the right new tortures I beheld, 

New pains, and ministers of vengeance new, 
With which the first recess throughout was fill’d. 

Down in the gulf were naked souls descried ; 
Some from the middle were advancing —some 
Were journeying with us, but with greater stride. 

So o’er the bridge, the concourse to convey, 
Which flocks, the year of Jubilee, to Rome, 
Means are devised to form a double way,— 

That on the one side, all preserve in front 
‘he castle, to St. Peter’s as they throng,— 

All on the other, journey to the Mount. 

Now here, now there, upon the ramparts high 
Horn’d fiends with rods enormous ran along, 
Smiting the sinners’ backs most cruelly. 


A severe critic might find fault with the 


last line of this passage, where the force is | 


thrown upon the adverb crudelmente, which 
was intended by the poet to point particu- 
larly to the fiends urging and pressing on 
them from behind. 


fourth canto, beginning 


That most beautiful of 
the Dantesque comparisons in the twenty- 


In quella parte del giovenetto anno, 
Che ’1 Sole i crin sotto l’Aquario tempra, &c. 


is thus rendered :— 


In the new year, when Sol his tresses gay 
Dips in Aquarius, and the tardy night 
Divides her empire with the lengthening day,— 
When o’er the earth the hoar frost pure and bright 
Assumes the image of her sister white, 
Then quickly melts before the genial light— 
The.rustic, now exhausted his supply, 
Rises betimes—looks out—and sees the land 
All white around, whervat he strikes his thigh— 
Turns back—and grieving—wanders here and there, 
Like one disconsolate and at a stand ; 
Then issues forth, forgetting his despair, 
For lo! the face of nature he beholds 
Changed on a sudden,—takes his crook again, 
And drives his flocks to pasture from the folds. 
Equally great is the excellence of the fol- 
lowing passage, from the twenty-sixth canto; 
it describes what the poet saw when looking 
from the arch overhanging the eighth circle. 
Noi ci partimmo, e su per le scaleo, 
Che un’ avean fatte i borni a scender pria; &c. 
Departing, we ascend a staircase rude, 
Carved in the rock down which we lately went: 
My guide preceded —I his steps pursued. 
Wending our way, thus desolate and lone, 
Mid rugged crags and dire impediment, 
We grasp’d with feet and hands the jutting stone. 
Then did | grieve, and now I grieve again, 
When | consider what there met mine eyes; 
And, more than | am wont, my mind restrain, 
Lest, uncontroul’d by virtue, it be driven ; 
And I abuse those better qualities, 
Or favouring star, or higher power hath given. 
What time the sun least hides his glorious face, 
And with his lustre gilds the glowing sky, 
When to the gnat the buzzing fly gives place ;— 
As many fire-flies as the rustic sees 
Down in the vale, where field and vineyard lie, 
Whilst on the hill his limbs recline at ease ; 
With flames so numerous shone, all gleaming bright, 
The eighth abyss, as I discern’a, when near 
We drew, and of the bottom gain’d a sight. 
As he, whose wrongs did savage bears resent, 
Beheld from earth depart Elijah’s car, 
By fiery steeds borne up heaven’s steep ascent,— 
And as its course he follow’d with his eye, 
Nought could perceive except the flame alone, 
Ascending like a little cloud on high ;— 
So moved each flame at the entrance of the cave; 
And none its prey disclosed ;—yet every one 
A furtive shelter to some sinner gave. 


We had marked several other passages for 
extract, especially the effective version of 
Count Ugolino’s history in the thirty-third 


| canto: but the above are sufficient to show 


that Mr. Wright has not only adhered closely 
to his original, but has preserved its gran- 
deur and force. His verse is not less de- 


serving of praise: we here and there meet | 


with a few feeble lines; and he sometimes 
is on the point of sinking into a loose and 
prosaic style ; but this results almost neces- 
sarily from the great freedom he has indulged 
in, and to which we are indebted for the 
most valuable property of his version,—its 
combined variety and strength. 

While giving this well-merited praise to 


| Mr. Wright, we have not forgotten the ad- 





mirable translation of Dante, which has long 
taken its place among the most valued orna- 
ments of our poetical literature. Mr. Cary’s 
version has merits peculiar to itself, and it 
would not be less weak than ungrateful, to 


| sacrifice one atom of our respect for that 


which is intrinsically excellent, because the 
same spirit of truth and beauty has mani- 
fested itself through another channel. 





Indian Biography ; or, an Historical Ac- 
count of those Individuals who have been 
distinguished among the North American 
Natives as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, 
and other Remarkable Characters. By 
B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 2 vols. New York: 
Harper ; London, Rich. 

Wuen Benjamin West compared the Apollo 

Belvedere to a young American Savage, 














he desired but to intimate an outward resem. 
blance—a kindred harmony of proportion 
and natural elegance of air. Authors, and 
good ones—for Campbell and Cooper are 
amongst them,—have carried the matter 
farther: they have perceived a loftiness of 
mind, and a heroic ardour and even delicacy 
of sentiment, in the untaught inhabitant of 
the great western deserts. We are afraid 
that the visions of painters and poets haye 
in this particular misled the world; they 
mistook miraculous occurrences for common 
and every-day events, and attributed to all 
the savage tribes that settled dignity of soul 
and heroic beauty of form, which come but 
twice or thrice in a century. When one of 
our early English voyagers touched on the 
great mainland, he described the savages as 
“strangely paynted, grimmed, and disguis. 
ed ; shouting, yelling, and crying as so many 
spirits of hell could not have showed more 
terrible.” As they were then, so do they 
continue. They have had large intercourse 
with the most powerful and ingenious na- 
tions of the earth, yet they have acquired no 
knowledge save of that which is evil, and 
they remain unsocial, uncivilized, and savage, 
to the reproach of human nature. Some 
twenty years’ intercourse with the Romans, 
gave the barbarians of Britain many arts and 
much wisdom: but the Indians of North 
America have, we fear, intellects of a differ- 
ent calibre; they shrink from knowledge, 
and look upon civilization as an invader, be- 
fore whose arms they retire to the deserts, 
and live as wild as the lynx or the beaver. 
This view of the Indian character is, in a 
great degree, borne out by the volumes be- 
fore us: we have not lately seen a work so 
full of what all desire to know, and which 
those who read can never forget. The author, 
anxious to preserve from oblivion the memo- 
ries of many wise, brave, and _ eloquent 
princes of the native tribes, collected from 
tale, tradition, and history, materials out of 
which he has composed a series of memoirs, 
forming a sort of Indian Plutarch, from the 
days of Powhatan to the death of Tecumseh. 
This was a difficult task, and it has been 
done with care and skill: the narratives are 





| plain and unaffected; the characters cleverly 


delineated, and the style often easy, concise, 
and clear. Had it been otherwise, the sub- 
ject matter alone would have rendered the 
work valuable. The history of the Indian 
Tribes of North America, is familiar to all: 
not so, that of the individual heroes and 
heroines: we shall therefore proceed to place 
before our readers a few pictures of men and 
women distinguished for many virtues; the 
first we shall select, is that of the Virginian 
Princess 
POCAHONTAS. 

Over the western door of the Rotunda at 
Washington, a group is sculptured, represent 
ing a British officer reclining on the ground, 
and about te receive the death stroke from a 
savage warrior, while an Indian woman of 
great beauty interposes and saves him. The 
former is Captain John Smith, who visited 
Virginiain 1608, when he was taken prisoner, 
and the latter Pocahontas, the daughter of 
Prince Powhatan—the marble embodies @ 
story which is not without interest :— 

Soon after Smith’s entrance, a female of 
rank, said to be the Queen of Appamattuck, 
was directed to bring him water to wash his 
hands ; and another brought a bunch of feathers, 
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to answer the purpose of a towel. Having then 
feasted him (as he acknowledges) in the best 
barbarous manner they could, a long and solemn 
consultation was held to determine his fate. 
Tie decision was against him. The conclave 
resumed their silent gravity; two great stones 
were brought in before Powhatan; and Smith 
was dragged before them, and his head laid 
upon them, as a preparation for beating out his 
brains with clubs. The fatal weapons were 
already raised, and the savage multitude stood 
silently awaiting the prisoner’s last moment. 
But Smith was not destined thus to perish. 
Pocahontas, the beloved daughter of Powhatan, 
rushed forward, and earnestly entreated with 
tears that the victim might yet be spared. The 
royal savage rejected her request, and the exe- 
cutioners stood ready for the signal of death. 
She knelt down, put her arms about Smith, and 
laid her head over his, declaring she would 
perish with him or save him. The heart of the 
stern Sachem was at length melted. ‘The de- 
cree was reversed ; and the prisoner was spared 
for the purpose—as the Emperor explained it 


—of making hatchets for himself, and bells and | 


beads for his daughter.” 

Pocahontas was very young and very beau- 
tiful, and seemed not insensible of the merits 
of the man whom she saved. Smith returned 
home—other adventurers availed themselves 
of his discoveries ; but they wanted his good 
sense and prudence, and by quarrelling with 
the natives, made the infant colony a scene 
of outrage and bloodshed. Peace was at 
last established by the capture of Pocahontas, 
to the surprise and sorrow of all her tribe. 
She was detained by the settlers as a hostage. 
What followed shall be told by Mr. Thatcher: 

“One of the two messengers last named was 
John Rolfe, styled by an old historian, ‘ an 
honest gentleman and of good behaviour ;’ but 
more especially known by the event which we 
have now to notice—his marriage with Poca- 


hontas—between whom and himself there had | 


been an ardent attachment for some time. The 
idea of this connexion pleased Powhatan so 
much, that within ten days after Rolfe’s visit, 
he sent in one of his near relatives named Opa- 


chiko, together with two of his sons, to see (as | 


says the authority just cited) the manner of the 
marriage; and to doin that behalf what they 
were requested for the confirmation thereof, as 
his deputies. The ceremony took place about 


the first of April; and from that time until the | 


death of the Emperor, which happened in 1618, 
the most friendly relations were uniformly pre- 
served with himself and with his subjects.” 


This alliance was much to the satisfaction | 


of her father as well as of the settlers. Po- 
cahontas made an excellent wife; she ac- 
quired very soon a knowledge of the language 


tion, and, becoming a mother and a Christian, 


was called by her new relatives the Lady | 
In 1616 she accompanied her | 


Rebecca. 
husband to England : something of her his- 
tory may be gathered from the singular memo- 
tial which Smith, who was then in England, 
presented on that occasion to the Queen :— 

“That some ten yeeres agoe, being in Virginia, 


and taken prisoner by the power of Powhatan | 


their chiefe King, I received from this great 
Salvage exceeding great courtesie, especially 
from his sonne Nantaguans, the most manliest, 
comeliest, boldest spirit Ieuer saw in a salvage; 
and his sister Pocahontas, the King’s most deare 
and well-beloued daughter, being but a childe 
of twelue or thirteene yeeres of age, whose 
Compassionate pitifull heart, of desperate estate, 


§aue mee much eause to respect her; I being | 


the first christian this proud King and his grim 
attendants euer saw; and thus inthralled in 








their barbarous power, I cannot say I felt the 
least occasion of want that was in the power of 
those my mortall foes to preuent, notwithstand- 
ing al their threats. 

“‘ After some sixe weeks fatting among these 
Salvage Courtiers, at the minute of my execu- 
tion, she hazarded the beating out of her owne 
braines to saue mine, but not onely that, but so 
preuailed with her father, that I was safely con- 
ducted to Iames-towne, where I found about 
eight and thirtie miserable poore and sicke 
creatures, to keepe possession of al those large 
territories of Virginia; such was the weaknesse 
of this poore commonwealth, as had the salvages 
not fed us, we directly had starued. 

“And this reliefe, most Gracious Queene, 
was commonly brought vs by this Lady Poca- 
hontas. Notwithstanding al these passages, 
when inconstant fortune, turned our peace to 
warre, this tender Virgin would still not spare 
to dare to visit vs, and by her our iarres haue 
been oft appeased, and our wants still supplyed. 
Were it the policie of her father thus to imploy 
her, or the ordinance of God thus to make her 
his instrument, or her extraordinarie affection 
to our nation, I know not. But of this 1 am 
sure; when her father, with the utmost of his 
policie and power, sought to surprise mee, hau- 
ing but eighteene with mee, the darke night 
could not affright her from comming through the 
irkesome woods, and with watered eies gaue me 
intelligence, with her best aduice, to escape his 
furie ; which had hee knowne, he had surely 
slaine her. 

** lames-towne, with her wild traine, she as 
freely frequented as her father’s habitation; 
and during the time of two or three yeeres, she 
next under God, was still the instrument to 
preserve this colonie from death, famine and 


| utter confusion, which if in those times had 


once been disolued, Virginia might have line 
as it was at our first arrivall to this day. 
“Since then, this businesse hauing beene 
turned and varied by many accidents from that 
I left it at, it is most certaine, after a long and 
troublesome warre, after my departure, betwixt 
her father and our colonie, at which time shee 
was not heard off, about two yeeres after she 
her selfe was taken prisoner. Being so detained 
neere two yeeres longer, the colonie by that 
means was relieued, peace concluded, and at 
last reiecting her barbarous condition, shee was 
married to an English gentleman, with whom 
at this present shee is in England; the first 
Christian ever of that nation, the first Virginian 
euer spake English, or had achilde in marriage 
by an Englishman. A matter surely, if my 
meaning bee truly considered and well vnder- 
stood, worthy a Prince’s vnderstanding.” 


Before Pocahontas married Rolfe, she was 


| informed that Smith, whom she saved, was 


g | dead. 
of her husband, and the manners of his na- | 


When, some time after, in England, 
she was introduced to him, she was deeply 
affected ; she saluted him modestly ; and then 
turning away from him, covered her face :— 

** Undoubtedly she was deeply affected with a 


| multitude of conflicting emotions, not the least 


of which was a just indignation on account of 


| the imposition which the English had practised 


upon her. For two or three hours she was left 
to her own meditations. At the end of that 
time, after much entreaty, she was prevailed 
upon to converse; and this point once gained, 
the politeness and kindness of her visitant and 
her own sweetness of disposition, soon renewed 
her usual vivacity. 

“In the course of her remarks she called 
Smith her Father. That appellation, as be- 


| stowed by a King’s daughter, was too much for 


the captain’s modesty, and he informed her to 
that effect. But she could not understand his 
reasoning upon that subject. ‘Ah!’ she said 
after recounting some of the ancient courte- 








sies which had passed between them—‘ you did 
promise Powhatan'that what was.yours should 
be his, and hee the like to you. You called 
him Father, being in his land a stranger: and 
by the same reason so must I doe you.’ Smith 
still expressed himself unworthy of that distine- 
tion, and she went on. ‘ Were you not afraid 
to come into my father’s country, and caused 
fear in him and all his people—but mee—and 
fear youl should here call you father? I tell 
you then I will; and you must call me childe, 
and then I wil bee foreuer and euer your coun- 
try-woman.’ She assured Smith, that she had 
been made to believe he was dead, and that 
Powhatan himself had shared in that delusion. 
To ascertain the fact, however, to a certainty, 
that crafty barbarian had directed an Indian, 
who attended her to England, to make special 
inquiries. This was Tomocomo, one of the Em- 
peror’s chief counsellors, and the husband of 
his daughter Matachanna—perhaps the same 
who had been demanded in marriage by Sir 
Thomas Dale, in 1614.” 

She survived this interview but a short 
time: she died at Gravesend when about to 
embark for Virginia—some of the first fami- 
lies of the United States are her descendants 
—the Randolphs among others. Powhatan, 
the father of this gentle savage, had talents 
of a high order; he was endowed with wis- 
dom as well as courage: her uncle was of a 
sterner nature: he perceived the ambitious 
and encroaching spirit of the English, and 
assembling the Virginian tribes, formed 
that formidable alliance against them, which 
well nigh crushed their infant settlement— 
he had all the requisites of a great leader, a 
daring and inventive spirit, united with pru- 
dence, fortitude, and courage—the scattered 
remnant of the tribes still remember the ac- 
tions and name of 

PRINCE OPECHANCANOUGH. 

On the death of Powhatan, his brother 
succeeded to his power, and began to form a 
combination of the tribes against the inva- 
ders of his country: this he did with equal 
secresy and skill :— 

“ Opechancanough had completed every pre- 
paration which the nature of things permitted 
on his part; and nothing remained, but to 
strike the great blow which he intended should 
utterly extinguish the English settlements for 
ever. The twenty-second day of March, 1622 
—an era but too memorable in Virginian history 
—was selected for the time; and a certain hour 
agreed upon, to ensure a simultaneous assault 
in every direction. The various tribes engaged 
in the conspiracy were drawn together, and sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of the several places of 
massacre, with acelerity and precision unparal- 
leled in the annals of the continent. Although 
some of the detachments had to march from great 
distances, and through a continued forest, guided 
only by the stars and moon, no single instance 
of disorder or mistake is known to have hap- 
pened. One by one, they followed each other 
in profound silence, treading as nearly as pos- 
sible in each other’s steps, and adjusting the 
long grass and branches which they displaced. 


| They halted at short distances from the settle- 





ments, and waited in death-like stillness for the 
signal of attack.” 

This first Indian war deluged the colony 
with blood: but barbarian bravery could ill 
contend with disciplined courage: the attack 
succeeded in one place, and was repelled in 
another :— 

“ From the time of the massacre, Opechanca- 
nough seems no longer to have taken the least 
trouble to conceal his hostility. He returned a 
haughty answer to the first demand made upon 
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him for the redemption of the English captives; 
and trampled under foot the picture of the Eng- 
lish monarch, which was sent to him as a com- 
pliment. Late in 1622, when Captain Croshaw 
was trading on the Potomac, with the only tribe 
which was now willing to carry on commerce, 
he had scarely landed from his vessel, when a 
messenger arrived from Opechancanough to 
Japazaws, (king of the Patawomekes,) bearing 
two baskets of beads as a royal present, and 
soliciting the King to murder his new visitants 
on the spot. He was assured, that whether he 
did kis part or not, before the end of two moons, 
there should not be an Englishman left in the 
whole country. Japazaws first disclosed the 
message to his guest; and then, after thinking 
and talking of it two days, made answer that 
the English were his friends, and Opitchipan 
(the Powhatan Emperor) his brother; and 
therefore there should be no more blood shed 
between them by his means. The beads were 
returned by the messenger.” 


The last act of his life, was to make an 


effort for the freedom of his tribe ; and, old 
as he was, had all his confederates fought with 


equal resolution and prudence, the colony of | 


Virginia would have been but a name: he 
failed and fled :— 


“ Opechancanough, whose last scene now ra- 
pidly approaches, had become so decrepit by 
uge, as to be unable to walk, though his spirit, 
rising above the ruins of his body, directed, 
from the litter upon which his Indians carried 
him, the onset and retreat of his warriors. The 
wreck of his constitution was at length completed 
by the extreme fatigues encountered in this dif- 
ficult and laborious service. His flesh became 


macerated; his sinews lost their elasticity; and | 
his eyelids were so heavy that he could not see, | 
unless they were lifted up by his faithful atten- | 
In this forlorn condition he was closely | 


aants. 
pursued by Berkeley with a squadron of horse, 
and at length surprised and taken. He entered 
James-town, for the first time in his life, as the 
most conspicuous figure in the conqueror’s tri- 
umph. 

“To the honour of the English, they treated 
their distinguished captive with the tenderness 
which his infirmities demanded, and the respect 
which his appearance and talents inspired. 
They saw the object of their terror bending un- 
der the load of years, and shattered by the hard- 


ships of war; and they generously resolved to | 


bury the remembrance of their injuries in his 
present melancholy reverse of fortune. His 
own deportment was suitable to his former 
glory, and to the principles of an Indian hero. 
He disdained to utter complaint or to manifest 
uneasiness. He believed that tortures were 
preparing for him; but instead of any conse- 
quent reduction in his haughtiness, his language 
and demeanor bespoke the most absolute defi- 
ance and contempt.” 


We must now pass from the Virginian 
dynasty of heroes and heroines, to those of 
New England. Here the same tale of aggres- 
sion and resistance may be repeated, but 
there is no gentle Pocahontas to soften the 


ferocity of war. If it had been predestined 
that the English invaders were to suffer a 
repulse and defeat in the northern part of 
the new world, no doubt the successful leader 
would have been 
PHILIP. 

This New England hero, was the son of Mas- 
sasoit, a prince of talents and activity, who 
ruled when the English settled on his coast : 
vale after vale, and hill after hill, and river 
after river, were seized upon or obtained by 
the settlers: the patrimony of the Prince 
was at last invaded, and the patience and 


mildness of Philip was at an end; he assem- 
bled his people— 

“The council took place agreeably to these 
arrangements, in the old meeting-house of Taune 
ton. The English stood upon one side, solemn 
and stern in countenance, as they were formal 
in garb; and opposite to them, a line of Indian 
warriors, armed and arrayed for battle, their 
long black hair hanging about their necks, and 
their eyes gleaming covertly with a flame of 
suspicion and defiance, scarcely to be suppressed. 
Philip alone was their orator. He denied that 
he entertained any hostile design ; and promptly 
explained his preparations for war, as intended 
for defence against the Narraghansetts.” 


The story of his resistance is soon told; 
he fought with great bravery ; but his savage 
warriors were scattered like chaff, by the dis- 
ciplined militia of a colony now rich and 
vigorous: he fell with dignity :— 

“ His situation during the last few months of 
the war, was so deplorable, and yet his exertions 
| so well sustained, that we can only look upon 
| him with pity and admiration. His successes 
| for some time past had been tremendous; but 
| the tide began to ebb. ‘The whole power of the 
| Colonies was in the field, aided by guides and 
scouting-parties of his own race. The Saconets, 
the subjects of a near relation of his own, en- 
listed under Church. Other tribes complained 
and threatened. Their territory, as well as his, 
had been over-run, their settlements destroyed, 
and their planting and fishing-grounds all oc- 
cupied by the English. Those of them who 
were not yet hunted down, were day and night 
followed into swamps and forests, and reduced 








freeze,—upon the least and worst food to be 
conceived of. Hundreds died of diseases incur- 
red in this manner. ‘I have eaten horse,’ said 
one of these miserable wretches, ‘ but now horse 
is eating me.’ Another informed Church, on 
one occasion, that about three hundred Indians 
had gone a long way to Swanzey, in the heat of 
the war, for the purpose of eating clams, and 
that Philip was soon to follow them. At an- 
other time, the valiant captain himself captured 
a large party. Finding it convenient to attack 
a second directly after, he bade the first wait for 
him, and join him at a certain rendezvous. The 
day after the skirmish, ‘they came to him as 
they were ordered,’ and he drove them altoge- 
ther, that very night, into Bridgewater pound, 
and set his Saconet soldiers to guard them. 
‘Being well treated with victuals and drink,’ 
he adds, with great simplicity, ‘they had a 
merry night, and the prisoners laughed as loud 
as the soldiers; not being so treated for a long 
time before.’”” 


All his chiefs had died in battle or were in 
captivity: his brother fell fighting at his 
side; his uncle also perished in the field ; he 
was hunted from place to place by the Eng- 
lish, and at last he received a not unwelcome 
bullet through his heart, by the hands of a 
hostile savage: unfortunately, he was not 
the last of his race :— 

‘* Last and worst of all, his only son, a boy of 
nine years of age, whom we have already noticed 
as among the English captives, was sold as aslave 
and shipped to Bermuda. It should be stated, 
however, that this unfortunate measure was not 
taken without some scruples. ‘The Plymouth 
Court were so much perplexed upon the occasion, 
as to conclude upon applying to the clergymen 
of the Colony for advice. Mr. Cotton was of opi- 
nion that ‘ the children of notorious traitors, re- 
bels, and murderers, especially such as have been 
principal leaders and actors in such horrid villa- 
nies, might be involved in the guilt of their pa- 
rents, and might, sulva republica, be adjudged 
to death.’ Dr. Increase Mather compared the 








to live,—if they did not actually starve or | 





child to Hadad, whose father was killed by Joab ; 
and he intimates, that if Hadad himself had net 


| escaped, David would have taken measures to 


prevent his molesting the next generation, J, 
is gratifying to know, that the course he recom. 
mended was postponed, even to the ignominioys 
and mortifying one we have mentioned.” 

We cannot at present go farther into this 
singular and very interesting biography : the 
characters of many heroes remain to be dis- 
cussed, and amongst others, that of the re- 
nowned ‘Tecumseh, who fell in the late wm. 
happy contest between the United States and 
the Canadas. We shall next week exhibit 
some more of the fine portraits contained jn 
this Indian Gallery. 


The New Road to Ruin: a Novel. By 
Lady Stepney. 3 vols. London: Bentley, 
Tuere are natural characters, amusing con- 
versations, and some dramatic sprightliness, in 
these volumes ; but the narrative which they 
illustrate is not a little abrupt and perplexed, 
The authoress supposes, that, as the story 
was quite plain and familiar to her own 
fancy, it could not be otherwise to her 
readers ; and without considering that the 
world is rather blunt and dull, she indul 
herself in abundance of abrupt transitions, 
and in many ingenious meanderings amid 
matters of collateral interest, to the confu- 
sion of all those who desire to see a story 
evolved in a clear and simple manner. But 
though it is her ladyship’s pleasure to dance 
about like a mental will-o’-wisp, we cannot 
help feeling that she has power in conceiving 


| characters, and skill in sketching them. We 


shall make no further attempt to delineate 
the story contained in these pages, than by 
saying it is one of high life; of mingled 
weakness and strength, honesty and villany, 
love and hatred, with no disagreeable in- 
fusion of the romantic. Broad lands, men’s 
lives and ladies’ hearts are in frequent danger; 
but at last folly fails, villany is baffled, and 
worth and virtue triumph. There is some 
of the merit to which we have alluded in the 
following description of the visit which Mr. 
Morgan,—a plain country-bred man,—pays 
to one of the heroes of the tale, the Earl of 
Darmaya :— 

“ Morgan now re-examined the gold and da- 
mask furniture, and was gazing, in a mood of 
early pleasurable recollection, on a likeness of 
Lord Darmaya when young, when the folding- 
doors were thrown open, and he was ushered 
through another suite of apartments, at the ex- 
tremity of which he beheld Lord Darmaya, sur- 
rounded by an assemblage of persons all stand- 
ing like mutes. Lord Darmaya was dictating a 
letter, which his secretary was writing. He put 
out his hand to Morgan, who shook it heartily, 
with ‘ How-d’ye-do, dear Ned? this is indeed a 
joy to meet again, after thirty years now, come 
Christmas !’ 

“Lord Darmaya looked round, to see who 
had heard this familiar greeting; and coldly 
said, ‘My good Morgan, sit down, I will speak 
to you presently.’ 

“ Morgan fell almost inte an eider-down 
chair, and in this position had time to admire 
the magnificent display of gold-bound books, 
the tables loaded with vases as tall as himself, 
and pins and brooches, with apparatus like a 
jeweller’s show-room. The letter being finished, 
Lord Darmaya looked at a man holding a porle- 
feuiile under his arm, who came forward, bow- 
ing to the carpet. ‘Show me the plan for the 
chapelie ornée. 1 hope it is not like anything 
ever erected before.’ 
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“ «No, my lord, never, unique quite.’ 

« ¢ Have you been to Paris, as you said ?’ 

«“¢Yes, my lord, to get models of the casts 
which you desired.’ 

“How does my friend Napoleon? Does he 
wear as well as his contemporaries?’ (looking 
jn a mirror.) 

“*No, my lord, he does not look like your 
Lordship; quite a different thing, I can assure 

ue” 

"i «Poor man! I thought so. But here is a 
rough sketch of my own, for the alcove.’ 

«« Beautiful, my lord! It is worth going to 
Rome for ornaments, to put at the top of such 
a building as this.’ 

“Could Napoleon have designed as good a 

Jan, do you think ?” 

“*Qh no, my lord; I would wager my exis- 
tence he would not have had the patience you 


have.” 

“«Well, Bouverie, you may go now, and 
begin the building.’ 

“The man bowed again to the carpet, and 
turning round, saw Morgan's surprised face. 
He gave him a sly look, en riant, and left the 
room. 

“ 4 woman then came forward, pale and sickly: 
she had been standing two hours. ‘ Well, my 
good woman, what is your business?’ She 
whispered something. ‘Oh, the place—yes, I 
did partly promise—true ; but it is given away, 
I could not reserve it, they would have it so.’ 

“ «My son.’ 

“Qh yes, your son is in prison, I think you 
said.’ 

“« Por his father’s debts,’ she replied. 

“Well, it was foolish in him to get his head 
and shoulders into that scrape!’ 

“The poor woman began to cry, and Morgan 
had got his hand on his purse, when Lord Dar- 
maya exclaimed pettishly, ‘ Well, come again 
to-morrow, and something shall be settled.’ 

“She crept along to the door, but not before 
Morgan had asked her where she lived, and 
written on his tablet the exact address. Lord 





Darmaya’s back was still towards him, so that 


Morgan's attention to the poor woman escaped | 


his observation. ‘The words ‘ excessively irre- 
gular,’ in a loud tone, followed some other ap- 
plication, when, turning to another person who 
was sinking under the weight of parcels and 
boxes, Lord Darmaya said, ‘Now I am at 
leisure for you, but first of all, I must speak to 
my friend here,’ and seating himself down by 
Morgan, began making inquiries relative to his 
journey from India, not much as if he cared 
about the matter; but Morgan thought he did, 
till he suddenly arose, in the middle of a pathe- 
tic tale of his wite’s illness and death. 

“ Morgan's pride was wounded, and he gravely 
said, ‘I expected to have found my old friend 
Ned Mervin not a cold haughty Lord Darmaya, 
casting one off like a vampire !’”’ 

The character of the kind and benevolent 
Madame de Norman is well sustained; and 
the same may be said of the Earl of Dar- 
maya and his daughter—both vain, weak, 
and selfish. There are several chapters de- 


spontaneous aspirations were poured forth in 
words of humility; she knew that every affliction 
was for some unknown good, and that, how- 
ever painful mental and bodily suffering might 
be, it was for a higher purpose than our feeble 
comprehension could define: still the big tear 
would swell, and the groan of suffering agony sad- 
dened and distanced her hope. She would often 
then repine in despondent forgetfulness of her 
trust, and pity the hard fate of the poor suflerer. 

** One night it so occurred, that she was left 
with only the nurse. Francisco, who usually sat 
by the door, was ill; the nurse was fast asleep 
by the fire. Lorevaine appeared to be more un- 
easy and restless than usual; the liquid was not 
swallowed, but pushed from the lip with a con- 
vulsive motion. ‘ He will surely die!’ thought 
Ellen; and she listened to the quick respira- 
tion with increased alarm. All was still, and the 
chamber was in rayless darkness. Wrapping 
the curtain drapery round her trembling form, 
not daring to breathe the import of her fears, 
she sunk gently down on her knees by Lore- 
vaine’s side. His hand was extended as if life- 
less, on the edge of the couch. Ellen involun- 
tarily pressed it in her own, as she uttered a 
soft and energetic intercession for his recovery. 

* As she arose from her position, the lamp 
caught in the drapery, and the silk shade dropped 
off. The beams from the light rested on the most 
beautiful contour of countenance that Ellen had 
ever beheld; where elegance of mind seemed to 
harmonize with the best qualities of man. The 
usually brilliant and expressive eye was languid 
—the accustomed animation was gone—the wavy 
black hair, so fine and glossy, was in wild dis- 
order, and the polished ivory teeth but half con- 
cealed by the parched contracted lip. 

* For an instant Ellen gazed in astonishment. 
What an empire of sense and manliness lay 
there! His hand had fallen on the quilt again: 
but she fancied it had returned the gentle pres- 
sure of her own, and she could half fancy too 
there had been an effort made to articulate, as 
Lorevaine evidently saw her. But the glare of 
light seemed to increase the torture ; he closed 
his eyes: Ellen put on the green shade, and re- 


| moved it hastily from the couch. She wetted the 


sponge in the medicine, and applied it to Lore- 
vaine’s mouth. Conscious life reverberated at 
the touch, and he accepted the potion readily; 
but the same melancholy forebodings rested on 


| Ellen’s nerves. She wept bitterly, and believed, 
| as the morning dawned, that Lorevaine’s mortal 


seriptive of a scuffle with smugglers—the | 


consequent burning of a castle—the wound- 


ing of the young Duke of Lorevaine, and | 


his eure by the double application of leeches 
and love. We must make room for a part 
of it. The wounded youth is supposed to 
be lying insensible and watched by Ellen, 
the grand-daughter of the Earl of Darmaya: | 
“ Ellen tended the sufferer with persevering 
zeal, and the least movement indicating pain, | 
brought some attempt at instant relief. Many 
atime when the nurse was asleep had she knelt 
down, and resting her head on the corner of the | 
couch, prayed in the fullness of hope for Arthur’s 
recovery, and for a blessing on them all. Her | 


career rapidly approached its termination.” 
The materials of a fine novel are con- 
tained in these volumes ; and we cannot help 
expressing our surprise that Lady Stepney 
did not arrange them with a little more 
skill. There is surely no great difiiculty in 
telling a plain simple story: we hear it done 
almost every day in conversation. Obscurity 
is a serious obstacle in the way of fame: the 
best drawn characters fail to interest us, 
when we know not what they are about, or 
for what purpose they make their appearance. 


History of the Early Kings of Persia. 
Translated from the Original Persian of 


Mirkhond, by David Shea, of the Oriental | 


Department in the E. 1. Company's Col- 
lege. Printed for the Oriental Translation 


Fund. 


E:curt years have scarcely elapsed since that 


excellent scholar and diligent labourer in the | 
field of Oriental literature, Mr. G. C. Haugh- | 
| ton, found it necessary, in the preface to his 


Bengali Glossary, to apologise for the study 
of Asiatic learning, and to assure his country- 
men that the writers of the East are not 
wholly contemptible. But during that in- 





terval a change has come over the public 
mind: a few specimens of the literary trea- 
sures contained in the Arabic, the Persian, 
and the Sanscrit languages, sufficed to silence 
those by whom they were ignorantly calum- 
niated, and at the same time to excite among 
the learned an ardent desire for a further 
acquaintance with such rich stores of profit 
and delight. In compliance with the general 
wish, not the less deeply felt because it was 
not loudly expressed, the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund was formed : under its patronage 
a series of very valuable—we had almost said 
invaluable—works has appeared, throwing 
new light on the history, the geography, the 
religion, and the principles of action, of the 
most important Asiatic nations. We fear 
that the Fund has not met with the support 
it merits; but this must be attributed to its 
managers rather than to the public. ‘They 
have relied on influential individuals, more 
than on the people; they have hidden their 
books in their warehouses, or at best have 
only laboured to place them on the shelves 
of their subscribers. ‘This is not fair, either 
to themselves or the public; the object of 
the Oriental Translation Fund is national, 
and should be supported by the whole na- 
tion: the neglect of Oriental literature, spite 
of our empire in India, and commercial in- 
tercourse with the great nations of Asia, has 
been made the subject of countless reproaches 
and invectives against the English people by 
continental writers: we therefore claim for 
our countrymen an opportunity of vindi- 
cating themselves. If the managers of the 
Fund are not acquainted with the means by 
which bocks are ordinarily made known, let 
them forthwith ask their publishers, and not 
again risk consigning “ to cold obstruction” 
a work so valuable as that before us. 

Before we begin to speak of the original, 
we must say a few words of the translation: 
it is a complete cast, an accurate copy, pre- 
senting every feature as perfect as the dif- 
ference of materials would admit. ‘To the 
Persian student it must therefore afford 
great facilities for the study of that graceful 
language ; but it is not on that account the 
less valuable to the merely English reader. 
Though tle turn of some phrases has a 
foreign appearance, the general style is so 
pure and unaffected, that it almost deserves 
to rank among the classies of our language. 
The few notes that have been added are so 
very important, that we regret Mr. Shea did 
not increase their number, especially on that 
part of his history where the statements of 
Mirkhond are at variance with those of the 
Greek historians. We trust that when the 
Society publishes, as we have reason to hope 


| it will, that extraordinary work, the Dabistan, 
| the editor will be permitted to give us a 


larger allowance of elucidatory matter. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we should 
here conclude our review; but when such a 
novel and interesting work as an original 
History of Persia is before us, our readers 
may justly expect some more definite account 


| of its value and importance,—the more 


especially, as the history of Persia, at two 
ditferent periods, is blended with the history 
of our religious faith. The remarkable change 
in Judaism after the Babylonish captivity ; 
the introduction of the immortality of the 
soul as a prominent article in the Jewish 
creed, dates from the reign of Cyrus; and 
from him also emanated the decree that re- 
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stored to a national existence the Jewish 
people. The second period is that in which 
the progress of Christianity eastwards re- 
ceived a sudden check by the revival of the 
Magian religion and the elevation of the 
Sassanides to the throne of Persia. The con- 
sequences of this moral revolution were 
greater than is usually supposed ; and traces 
of contact with the religion of Zoroaster may 
still be found in the creeds of the Jews and 
the Mohammedans, and in many Christian 
heresies. ‘I’o the first of these periods only 
will our attention be directed at present; 
but we shall at no distant period take an 
opportunity of investigating the era of the 
Sassanides, 

Mirkhond’s History is founded on the old 
poetic legends of Persia: he professes to have 
derived a great part of it from the Shah 
Nameh of Firdausi; but this poem is itself 
an aggregate of ancient legends—just such a 
work as all our Saxon ballads collected into 
a historical epic by Pope or Dryden would 
form. ‘The certainty of any event recorded 
in such a composition must manifestly be 





very problematical ; but Mirkhond’s state- | 


ments are subjected to still greater draw- 
backs, because the legends must have de- 
scended to him in a mutilated and garbled 
state, and many of them in a dialect that 
had long been obsolete. 
believe that the Zend dialect was the preva- 


outlines of many of their narratives coincide, 
and that the details, though different, are not 
inconsistent. The early historians of the 
East severally appropriated the history of 
the world to that of their own country ; and 
Mirkhond gives us the traditions respecting 
the old Asiatic empires of Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Media, as the history of successive Per- 
sian dynasties. 

The reign of Cyrus is the most interesting 
period of early Persian history ; but it is also 
the most uncertain. We all know how con- 
tradictory are the statements of Xenophon 
and Herodotus; some circumstances men- 
tioned in the Jewish Scriptures seem scarcely 
reconcileable with either narrative; and 
Mirkhond’s account of Kai Khusrau differs 
from all three. But we think that from all 
the narratives, a fact not expressly stated by 
any may be inferred, namely, that Cyrus 
was the chief of a religious revolution as well 
as of a change of dynasty ; that the conquest 
of Babylon, and the transfer of dominion 


from the Medes to the Persians, was accom- | 
panied by the triumph of the Magian over | 
The name Cyrus, | 
| or in the Hebrew form Koresh, is manifestly | 


the Sabian superstition. 


| derived from the Persian Ahor, or Khorshid, 


which signifies “the sun”: it was probably 


| an epithet given to him on account of his 


There is reason to | 


lent language of Persia before the invasion of | 


Alexander; under the Parthian dynasty it 
was essentially changed ; and when the Sas- 
sanides obtained the crown, it was super- 
seded by the Pehlevi. 


Persia by the Mohammedans produced an- 


other revolution of language, and gave to the 
country an Aramaic form of tongue, while 
both the Zend and the Pehlevi seem to have 
been very similar to the Sanscrit. Thelegends 
then given to us by Firdausi and Mirkhond 
have survived three revolutions of language ; 
at least three changes of dynasty, with the 
attendant wars and devastations, and two 
periods of perfect anarchy; to say nothing 
of the fanaticism which characterized the 
first propagators of Islamism. If to these 
circumstances we add, the utter disregard of 
chronology shown by Oriental writers, the 
loose and careless way in which geographical 
matters are treated, and the general ten- 
dency of ballad-writers to flatter national 
vanity, we shall have to make a very liberal 
allowance of probabilities against the autho- 
rity of the Persian historian. ‘The accounts 
with which we are able to compare them are 
the incidental notices in the Old Testament 
and the statements of Grecian writers. The 
Jews give us very few particulars respecting 
the state of Persia, except in the books of 
Daniel and Esther—and even in these the 
stock of information is but scanty; the Greek 
accounts are far more extensive, but unfortu- 
nately their accuracy is more than suspected. 

At first view the statements of Mirkhond and 
Herodotus seem hopelessly irreconcileable. 
Sir John Richardson says, “ There is nearly 
as much resemblance between the annals of 
England and Japan, as between the European 
and Asiatic relations of the same empire.”’ 
From whence, he infers that one account must 
be false, and passes sentence of condemnation 
on that written by foreigners. Sir John knew 
marvellously little about the matter; and if 
he had read Mirkhond and Herodotus a little 
more carefully, he would have seen that the 


The conquest of | 





great victories, and was mistaken for a proper 
name by foreigners. A similar mistake re- 
specting an epithet in the book of Daniel 


has led to much idle controversy ; countless | 


volumes have been written on the identity 
of the Darius mentioned by the prophet ; but 
Darawesh is manifestly the Hebrew form of 
the Persian Dara, or Darah, which signifies 
“a king”; the mere name therefore tells us 


nothing, and we are perfectly at liberty to | 


suppose him to have been Astyages, Cyaxares, 
or even Cyrus himself. The Persian gold 
coin Adarkon, or Darkon, called in the Eng- 
lish Bible “the Daric,” means simply the 
royal coin; and we find it named even in 
the age of Solomon: hence we infer, that 
Darawesh, or Darius, was an epithet of 
royalty among the Persians, like Brenn or 
Brennus with the Gauls, and Pharaoh with 
the Egyptians. In Daniel's narrative we 
see manifest traces of the religious revolution 
to which we have referred, especially in the 
decree issued by Darius after the prophet 
was delivered from the lion’s den: we even 
conjecture that Daniel had no small share 
in effecting the change. It is generally 
known that Oriental traditions of high an- 
tiquity connect Daniel with Zerdusht or Zo- 
roaster; but it is not so notorious that the 
Jews regard this prophet with jealousy, that 
they declare him inferior to the other in- 
spired writers, and almost call him a re- 
negade, for not having returned with his 
brethren from the captivity, and for laying 
aside some of the exclusive principles which 
they declare essential to the creed of Abra- 


ham's posterity. It is not probable that this 


feeling was shared by Daniel's cotemporaries; | 


they, on the contrary, hailed the elevation of 
their countryman with delight, because they 
shared in its advantages; and we know that 
Ezekiel does not scruple to class Daniel with 
the patriarchs Noah and Job. Herodotus 
describes Cyrus as having proposed a revolt 
to the Persians at a solemn sacrifice; and 
Kai Khusrau is described both by Mirk- 
hond and Firdausi as a propagator of the 
true religion : he is made to declare— 


_—_ ee = — 
—— 


We shall make the world too narrow for the wicked: 
And bring destruction on the prosperity of Afrasisb,’ 


The maternal grandfather of Cyrus is, 
according to Mirkhond, Afrasidb, the king of 
the Turanians ; but according both to Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus, Astyages king of the 
Medes. We are in this instance inclined to 
prefer the authority of the Greeks; and we 
think the Persian writers were led into the 
mistake by the fact of the Tirdnians, oy 
Scythians, having some short time before 
the reign of Astyages devastated the greater 
part of central Asia. The character of Afja- 
siib is precisely the same as that which 
Herodotus gives of Astyages; and the iden- 
tification almost amounts to certainty, when 
we compare the Persian account of the 
Vizir Pirén Wisah with the Greek’s history 
of Harpagus. 

Some difficulty arises from the account of 
a war between Kai Khusrau and his brother 
Ferood ; for neither in the Jewish nor Gre- 
cian writers do we find it stated that Cyrus 
had a brother. We incline to believe that 
the Persian authors were here led astray bya 
confused tradition of the war between Cyrus 
the younger and Artaxerxes Mnemon. If 
| space admitted, we should gladly examine 

into the causes why the expedition of Xerxes 
| against Greece has not been directly noticed 

by the Persian writers, and point out what 
| we regard as distinct allusions to it in 
the history of Esfendiar. We regret also 
that we can only allude to the striking 
| similarity between the Persian account of 

Iskander’s reign, and the romantic histories 

of Alexander the Great which appeared 

during the middle ages. Enough, however, 
| has been said to prove the great value of 
Mirkhond’s history to those who cultivate 
historical criticism,—a study, of which, if 
Niebuhr cannot be called the creator, he at 
least merits to be regarded as the most illus- 
trious supporter. 

The fabulous history of a country merits 
our attention as much as the real, for na- 
tional traditions are among the best guides 
to the study of national character. We cannot 
glean many certainties from Firdausi or 
Mirkhond ; but we can discover in them 
confirmations both of sacred and _ profane 
history, which. are as curious as they are 
valuable. The more the literary treasires 
of the East have been examined, the more 
has the general accuracy of Herodotus been 
established ; and, what is infinitely more im- 
portant, the more reason have we to believe 
in the historical verity of the Old Testament. 





Caspar Hauser. Drawn up from Officia 
Documents. By Anselm Von Feuerbach, 
President of the Court of Appeal.—(Trans- 
lated from the German.) London: Ken- 
nett. 

Here we have the romance of real life, 

before which fiction is poor and common- 

| place. If this work were offered as one of 
imagination, it would be thrown aside as ab- 
surd and extravagant; but it comes authen- 
ticated with official and judicial certificates, 
and all the substantiating evidence that could 
be called for in the most rigid legal inquiry. 
Many of our readers will, no doubt, remem- 
ber that about four years since the English 
public were keptin wondering perplexity at the 
fragmentary passages which were occasionally 

copied from the German papers relating to 4 

youth said to have been found in the streets 
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of Nuremberg under circumstances wholly 
inexplicable, and not to be — even 
by judicial inquiry. Here then we have all 
the authentic facts, and we intend to give a 
brief abstract of them for the gratification of 
our readers—not, however, for the gratifica- 
tion of a merely idle curiosity, for there are 
circumstances connected with the history of 
this youth, medical, physiological, and moral, 
highly curious and instructive. 

Caspar Hauser, ashe is here called, and who 
js now residing at Ansbach, under the care 
of an able instructor, provided for him by the 
liberality of our countryman, the Earl of 
Stanhope, was first seen or heard of on the 
26th of May, 1828, being then found, weary, 
exhausted, and weeping, near the Haller Gate 
at Nuremberg. To the first person he met 
he offered a letter, addressed ‘“ To the Cap- 
tain of the fourth Squadron of the Sixth Re- 
giment,” then quartered in that city, from 
the contents of which the following is an ex- 
tract :— 


« From a place, near the Bavarian frontier 
which shall be nameless, 1828. 


« HIGH AND WELL BorN Captain! 

“T send you a boy who wishes faithfully to 
serve his king. This boy was left in my house 
the 7th day of October, 1812; and I am myself 
a poor day labourer, who have also tenchildren, 
and have enough to do to maintain my own fa- 
nily. The mother of the child only put him in 
my house for the sake of having him brought 
up. But I have never been able to discover 
who his mother is; nor have I ever given in- 
formation to the provincial court that such a 
child was placed in my house. I thought I 
ought to receive him as my son. I have given 
him a christian education; and since 1812 I 
have never suffered him to take a single step 
out of my house. So that no one knows where 
he was brought up. Nor does he know either 
the name of my house or where it is. You may 
ask him, but he cannot tell you. I have already 
taught him to read and write, and he writes my 
handwriting exactly as I do.” 


It is needless to say that the Captain knew 
nothing of the writer or the bearer; and, as 
no intelligible answer could be got from the 
latter, he was forthwith handed over to the 
police. The demeanour of the youth was 
marked by a sort of brutish stupidity—he 
whined, and moaned, and pointed to his 
lacerated and torn feet; and the only doubt 
among those who saw him was, whether he 
was mad or idiotic—the more shrewd hint- 
ing at the possibility of some trick or decep- 
tion. Meat and beer, when offered, he spat 
from him at the first mouthful, with loathing 
and horror, and refused all food but plain 
bread and water. 

He remained in charge of the police until 
the extraordinary circumstances of his case 
became known, when he was visited by many 
intelligent persons, and among others by the 
writer of this narrative, who gives the follow- 
ing account of his appearance :— 

“His skin was fine and very fair; his com- 
plexion was not florid, but neither was it of a 
sickly hue; his limbs were delicately built ; his 
small hands were beautifully formed; and his 
feet, which showed no marks of ever before 
having been confined or pressed by a shoe, were 
equally so. The soles of his feet, which were 
without any horny skin, were as soft as the 
Palms of his hands; and they were covered all 
over with blood blisters, the marks of which 
Were some months later still visible. Both his 
arms showed the scars of inoculation. * * * 

face was at that time very vulgar; when in 





a state of tranquillity it was almost without any 
expression ; and its lower features, being some- 
what prominent, gave him a brutish appear- 
ance. * * * ‘The formation of his face altered 
in a few months almost entirely. * * * He 
scarcely at all knew how to use his hands and 
fingers. He stretched out his fingers, stiff and 
straight and far asunder, with the exception of 
his first finger and thumb, whose tips he com- 
monly held together so as to form a circle. 
Where others applied but a few fingers he used 
his whole hand in the most uncouth and awk- 
ward manner imaginable. His gait, like that 
of an infant making its first essays in leading 
strings, was properly speaking not a walk but 
rather a waddling, tottering, groping of the 
way,—a painful medium between the motion of 
falling and the endeavour to stand upright. In 
attempting to walk, instead of first treading 
firmly on his heel, he placed his heels and the 
balls of his feet at once to the ground, and rais- 
ing both feet simultaneously with an inclination 
of the upper part of his body, he stumbled slowly 
and heavily forward, with out-stretched arms, 
which he seemed to use as balance poles. The 
slightest impediment in his way caused him 





often, in his little chamber, to fall flat on the 
floor. For a long time after his arrival he could 
not go up or down stairs without assistance. 


And even now, it is still impossible for him to | 


stand on one foot and to raise, to bend, or to 
stretch the other, without falling down. * * * 


“He was so entirely destitute of words and | 


conceptions, he was so totally unacquainted with 


the most common objects and daily occurrences | 
of nature, and he showed so great an indiffe- | 


rence, nay, such an abhorrence, to all the usual 
customs, conveniences, and necessaries of life; 
and at the same time he evinced such extraor- 


his mental, moral, and physical existence, as 
seemed to leave us no other choice, than either 
to regard him as the inhabitant of some other 
planet, miraculously transferred to the earth, or 
as one who (like the man whom Plato supposes) 


had been born and bred under ground, and who, | 


now that he had arrived to the age of maturity, 


had for the first time ascended to the surface of | 


the earth and beheld the light of the sun. * * * 

“ Not only his mind, but many of his senses, 
appeared at first to be in a state of torpor, and 
only gradually to open to the perception of ex- 
ternal objects. 
several days that he began to notice the striking 
of the steeple clock, and the ringing of the bells. 
This threw him into the greatest astonishment, 
which at first was expressed only by his listen- 
ing looks and by certain spasmodic motions of 
his countenance: but it was soon succeeded by 
a stare of benumbed meditation. * * * 

“ His whole demeanour, was, so to speak, a 
perfect mirror of childlike innocence. There was 
nothing deceitful in him; his expressions exactly 
corresponded with the dictates of his heart, that 
is, as far as the poverty of his language would 
admit of it.” 

It is impossible for us to go into more mi- 
nute particulars, although they are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and unquestionably authen- 
tic, being principally taken from the deposi- 
tions made before the legal tribunal, held for 





the express purpose of inquiring into this 
strange and mysterious affair. But the ac- 
count of Hauser himself cannot be omitted. 
When he drew up the statement from which 
what follows is an extract, he had been twelve | 
months receiving instruction from Professor | 
Daumer, who had kindly taken him as an 
inmate into his house, and by whom he is 
described as gentle in manner, and diligent 
in learning, and who reported him as com- 
petent to comply with the wishes of the go- | 
vernment, and collect the recollections of his | 


life. The following is abridged from Hauser’s 
narrative :— 

“He neither knows who he is nor where his 
home is. It was only at Nuremberg that he 
came into the world.+ Here he first learnt that, 
besides himself and ‘the man with whom he had 
always been,’ there existed other men and other 
creatures. As long as he can recollect he had 
always lived in a hole, (a small low apartment 
which he sometimes calls a cage,) where he had 
always sat upon the ground, with bare feet, and 
clothed only with a shirt and a pair of breeches.t 
In his apartment he never heard a sound, whe- 
ther produced by a man, by an animal, or by 
anything else. He never saw the heavens, nor 
did there ever appear a brightening (daylight) 
such as at Nuremberg. He never perceived 
any difference between day and night, and much 
less did he ever get asight of the beautiful lights 
in the heavens. Whenever he awoke from sleep, 
he found a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water 
by him. * © * Thus, one day had passed as 
the other; but he had never felt the want of 
anything, had never been sick, and—once only 
excepted—had never felt the sensation of pain. 
Upon the whole, he had been much happier 
there than in the world, where he was obliged 
to suffer so much. How long he had continued 
to live in this situation he knew not; for he had 
had no knowledge of time. He knew not when, 
or how he came there. Nor had he any recollec- 
tion of ever having been ina different situation, 
or in any other than in that place. The man 
with whom he had always been, never did him 
any harm. * * * 

“ Another time the man came again, lifted 
him from the place where he lay, placed him 
on his feet, and endeavoured to teach him to 


r me time ext | stand. This he repeated at several different 
dinary peculiarities in all the characteristics of | 


times. * * * 

“ Finally, the man appeared once again, 
placed Caspar’s hands over his shoulders, tied 
them fast, and thus, carried him on his back out 
of the prison. He was carried up (or down) a 
hill. He knows not how he felt; all became 
night, and he was laid upon his back. This 
‘becoming night,’ as appeared on many different 
occasions at Nuremberg signified, in Caspar’s 
language, ‘to faint away.’ The account given 


| of the continuation of his journey, is principally 


confined to the following particulars: ‘That he 


e | had often lain with his face to the ground, in 
It was not before the lapse of | 


which cases it became night; that he had seve- 
ral times eaten bread and drunk water; that 
the man, ‘ with whom he had always been,’ had 
often taken pains to teach him to walk, which 
always gave him great pain,’ &c. * * * Not 
long before he was observed at Nuremberg, the 
man had put the clothes upon him which he 
then wore. 

“The putting on of his boots gave him great 
pain; for the man made him sit on the ground, 
seized him from behind, drew his feet up, and 
thus forced them into the boots. They then 
proceeded onwards still more miserably than 
before. He neither then, nor ever before, per- 
ceived anything of the objects around him; he 
neither observed nor saw them; and he could 
therefore not tell from what part of the country, 
in what direction, or by which way he came. 
All that he was conscious of, was that the man 
who had been leading him put the letter which 
he had brought with him into his hand, and 
then vanished ; after which, a citizen observed 


+ An expression which he often uses to designate his 
exposure in Nuremberg, and his first awakening to the 
consciousness of mental life. 

{ According to a more particular account given by 
Caspar—which is fully confirmed by marks upon his 
body which cannot be mistaken, by the singular forma- 
tion of his knee and knee hollow, and by his peculiar 
mode of sitting upon the ground with his legs extend- 
ed, which is ible to himself alone,—he never, even 
in his sleep, lay with his whole body stretched out ,but 
sat, waking and sleeping, with his back supported in 
an erect posture. 
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him and took him to the guard-room at the new | house; that about four days after the deed, a 


gate.” 


Ofcourse these extraordinary circumstances 
excited considerable sensation in Nuremberg, 
and it is supposed that the current report of 
the official inquiries led to the following catas- 
trophe in October, 1829. One day Mrs. 
Daumer was surprised by observing marks 
of blood upon the stairs, and Hauser was 


covered with blood, and lying insensible in 
the cellar. When brought up stairs, the first 
sign of life was a groan, and the exclamation 
in a hollow voice, “ Man! man!” For forty- 
eight hours he remained in a state of deli- 
rium, and was twenty-two days before he re- 


well dressed gentleman, who wore clothes like 
those worn by the black man described by Hau- 
ser, Went up to a low woman who was going to 
the city, and questioned her earnestly concern- 
ing the life or death of the wounded Caspar ; 


| that he then went with this woman close to the 


covered from the effects of a wound on the | 


forehead, which, according to the judicial 


report, appeared to be a cut or thrust with a | 


sharp instrument. 
as follows:—Between eleven and twelve at 
noon he went to the water-closet-— 


Caspar’s own account is | 


“While there, [heard a noise, like that which | 


is usually heard when the door of the wood-room 


also heard a soft sound of the house-door bell; 
this did not however appear to proceed from 
ringing it, but from some immediate contact 
with the bell itself. Immediately after, I heard, 
softly, footsteps from the lower passage, and at 
the same time I saw, through the space between 
the screen before the private closet, and the 


small staircase, that a man was sneaking through | 


the passage. 1 observed the entirely black head 
of the man, and thought it was the chimney 


sweeper. But, when I was afterwards preparing | 


to leave the narrow apartment in which | was, 
and my head was somewhat outside of it, the 


black man stood suddenly before me, and gave | 


me a blow on the head; in consequence of which 
I immediately fell with my whole body on the 
ground.” (Now follows a description of the man, 
which cannot well be communicated.) ‘Of the 
face and the hair of the man, I could perceive 
nothing; for he was veiled, and indeed, as I 
believe, with a black silk handkerchief drawn 
over his whole head.’ ”’ 


gate, where a handbill was to be seen concern- 
ing Hauser’s wound, which had been stuck up 


Mes | by the magistracy; and that he afterwards, with- 
missing: search was made, and he was found | 


out entering the city, absented himself in a very 
suspicious manner, &c. 


‘* But, if the reader’s curiosity or his love of | 


knowledge should inspire him with a wish to 
learn still more ; if he should ask me what were 
the results of the judicial inquiries which were 
instituted; if he should desire to know, to what 
tracks they have led, what spots were actually 
struck by the divining rod, and what was after- 
wards done; I shall be under the necessity of 
answering, that the laws, as well as the nature 
of the case, forbid the author to speak publicly 
of things, which only the servant of the state 
can be permitted to know or to conjecture. Yet 
I may permit myself to pronounce the assurance, 


} en th | that the judicial authorities have, with a faith- 
is opened, and which is well known to me; I | 


fulness at once unwearied and regardless of con- 
sequences, endeavoured to prosecute their in- 
quiries concerning the case, by the aid of every, 
even the most extraordinary means, which were 
at their disposal; and, that their inquiries have 
not been altogether unsuccessful. 

“But, not all heights, depths, and distances, 
are accessible to the reach of civil justice. And, 
in respect to many places in which justice might 
have reason to seck the giant perpetrator of such 
2 crime, it would be necessary, in order to pene- 
trate into them, to be in possession of Joshua’s 
ram’s horns, or at least of Oberon’s horn, in 
order, for some time at least, to suspend the 
action of the powerful enchanted Colossuses that 
guard the golden gates of certain castles.” 


The mystery which is here concealed under 


| the figurative language about ram’s horns and 


There are many other particulars not ne- | 


cessary to be detailed here, and we shall now 
quote the opinion of Mr. Feuerbach, the Pre- 
sident, it must be remembered, of a Court of 
Appeal, to whom many circumstances were 
known, not made public :— 


“Tn respect to the manner in which he was | 


wounded, | (the author of this) cannot join the 
opinion of the court. 

*“*T-have several reasons, but which cannot 
with propriety be publicly made known, for be- 
lieving that Caspar Hauser’s wound was neither 
made by a stroke, nor by a thrust; neither with 
a sabre, with a hatchet, with a chisel, nor with 
acommon knife made for cutting, but with an- 
other well known sharp cutting instrument; 
and that the wound was not aimed at the head 
but at the throat; but (because, at the sight of 
the man and of the armed fist which was sud- 
denly extending itseif towards his throat, Caspar 
instinctively stooped) that the blow glanced from 
his throat which was protected by his chin, and 
was led upwards. * * * 

“ Indications that might lead to the discovery 
of the person who had committed the act, were 
soon discovered. Among others, for instance, 
it was discovered that, on the same day and in 
the same hour when the deed was done, the man 
described by Caspar was seen to go out of Dau- 
mer’s house; that nearly about the same time, 
the same well dressed person described by Cas- 
par was seen washing his hands (which were 
probably bloody,) in a water trough which 
stands in the street, not very far from Daumer’s 





Oberon’s horn, and enchanted Colossuses, 
we are wholly unable to explain. It is stated 
as probable, that Caspar Hauser will shortly 
be removed to this country, and reside per- 
manently under the protection of the Earl of 
Stanhope ; if so, it is not impossible, that a 
little more light may then be permitted to 
break in upon this strange story. We have 
sketched this as a mere outline of the extra- 
ordinary history of this youth ; we may here- 
after advert to some of the curious physio- 
logical facts which his life offers: if philoso- 
phy was deeply interested in recording the 
progressive developement of the faculties of 
the youth who first saw light after Chessel- 
den's operation, it cannot be less so in the 
history of one who first saw light, and almost 
first felt life, at the age of eighteen. We 
shall, therefore, for the present only conclude 
in the words of Von Feuerbach :— 

“Light had never shone upon this being, 
neither on his eye, nor on his soul; and when 
he emerged from his lonesome darkness, he was 
like a new born child in respect to all which 
must be acquired by experience, whilst the in- 
struments for acquiring that experience, the 
natural faculties, of course differed from those 
of a child so far as they are affected by the mere 
age or growth of the individual. Thus he pre- 
sented an opportunity for observation of the 
highest interest to the physiological philosopher, 
the moralist, the religious teacher, the physio- 
logist and physician —an opportunity which 
must be as rare as the crime which has afforded 
it.” 





BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
Astronomy and General Physics considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. By 
the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. London: 

Pickering. 

Tue late Earl of Bridgewater bequeathed 
the sum of eight thousand pounds, to be 
paid to such person er persons, nominated by 
the President of the Royal Society, as should 
write, print, and publish one thousand copies 
of a work “On the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God.” Mr. Davies Gilbert, the 
late President, acting with the advice of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and a nobleman intimately con- 
nected with the testator, nominated eight 
gentlemen to write separate treatises on the 
different branches of the subject. The said di- 
vision of labour, however, seems rather whim- 
sically arranged: an entire volume is given 
to Sir Charles Bell, for an essay on the Human 
Hand, while Dr. Prout has only the same 
space for Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 
function of Digestion ; a trio of subjects that 
sounds sufficiently odd in connexion. Whe- 
ther the bequest was likely to lead to any 
beneficial result, may fairly be questioned; 
but there can be little doubt that the use 
made of it is not the wisest possible. 

The work before us is one that will forci- 
bly impress a reader not previously acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Whewell’s merits ; it is learned, 
eloquent, and convincing; the matter well 
arranged, the arguments logically disposed, 
the inferences fully justified by the premises, 
the style at once simple and elegant. But 
to us, who have known Mr. Whewell when 
he wrote as-nature dictated, there is some- 
thing wanting— 

We miss in Homer, Homer’s strength and fire. 
There are, indeed, few men whose character 
would not have been established by a work 
of so much merit, but Mr. Whewell is one 
of the few, and this volume will not extend 
his fame. ‘The professed object of the essay 
is to prove that the laws of nature, by their 
mutual adaptation, afford evidence of con- 
trivance and design. Astronomy furnishes 
at once the most convincing and the most 
beautiful illustrations of this principle; in 
the words of the nineteciith psalm—‘ The 
heavens are narrators of the glory of God.” 
The operation of the great physical agents, 
heat, light, electricity, &c. on the material 
world around us, furnishes a very noble line 
of argument, in which we find some original 
and striking observations. The concluding 
sections are those in which the influence of 
command appears most obviously ; for the 
conclusions were supplied by authority, when 
Mr. Wheweli was ordered to search for pre- 
mises. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
we should have confidently recommended 
this volume to youth, if it had been pub- 
lished in a shape and at a price rendering 
it available for purposes of education, as 4 
safe guide to science, and as worthily incul- 
cating those sublime truths, which Moore's 
hymn so beautifully expresses :— 

Thou art, O Lorp, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee ; 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are THINE. 





+ The bold Oriental personification of the heavens 6 
lost in all the common translations. 
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The Parliamentary Pocket Companion. Whit- 
taker & Co. 
The Parliamentary Pocket Book. 
M‘Crone. 
The Old and New Representation Contrasted. 
Vacher & Son. 
We have been perplexed to find such a cha- 
racteristic difference between these useful 
works, as might justify us in giving a prefer- 
ence to one or other. The Pocket Companion, 
‘and the Pocket Book, are equally handsome, 
and contain much the same information. We 
prefer the simple arrangement of the latter, 
put then the biographical notices of the former 
are greatly superior. ‘The Old and New Re- 
presentation Contrasted’ is less ostentatious in 
its than either, and will be preferred by those 
who desire information relating to the old as 
well as the new constitution of the boroughs, 
but it wants the biographical notices, which 
appear to us valuable. We must, therefore, 
rest content with announcing these several pub- 
lications, and recommending purchasers to see 
them all, and determine for themselves, 


Cochrane & 


A Manual of the Baronetage of the British Em- 
pire. By R. B. Fraser & Co. 

TueEseE fifty pages contain information for which 
the editor or author must have consulted many 
rare and curious volumes, It was his wish to 
give a correct list of the present members of 
what he justly calls a noble and hereditary in- 
stitution, together with an abstract of its im- 
munities, precedencies, and some account of its 
insignia. All this he seems to have carefully 
and skilfully done; we wish he would do more 
—namely, extend the work and expand the in- 
formation of which he seems possessed. Per- 
haps this little work is enough; we miss no- 
thing in it which we desire to find. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works ef the most 
Eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters. 
By John Smith. Part 1V. London; Smith 
& Son. 

Tuts fourth part contains biographical notes of 
Jan Steen, Terburg, Metzer, Netscher, Vander 
Neer, Vander Werf, Hooge, Gonzales, and 
Schalcken ; with an account of nearly one thou- 
sand pictures painted by these several artists. 
There is not much that is new in the biogra- 
phies; but the account of many of the pictures, 
their historical descent, with the various prices 
they have at different times been sold for, is 
curious and valuable, and will be to many ex- 
tremely interesting. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


STEAM NAVIGATION IN INDIA, 
We lately drew the attention of our readers, 
to the plan of a new route to India, in which, 
first Captain Chesney and then Captain Head 


proposed, by the aid of steam, to shorten the | 


voyage, from four months to six weeks. We 
alluded at the same time to the intentions of 
the company and the government, regarding 
this important measure, and mentioned that 
arrangements for a permament line of com- 
munication were making. This is, however, 
not all. The inland navigation of India is 
about to undergo an extensive and beneficial 
change; steam-boats are now on their way to 
the Ganges and the Indus too, we understand, 
and the remotest parts of the mighty province 
of Hindostan will be brought, as it were, a thou- 
sand miles nearer the seat of government. ‘The 


voyage from Calcutta to Allahabad, which for- | 


merly took two months in one of therude native 
gondolas, will now be accomplished in as many 
weeks; steam will add wings toall travellers, whe- 





ther military or civil; commerce will receive a 
new impulse ; civilization—of which there is less 
need in India than many imagine—will spread ; 
and should war ensue, our troops will reach the 
scene of action before their enemy anticipates 
their approach. 

One steam-boat adapted to the Ganges, is now, 
we believe, on the way to the Hoogly; it was 
constructed by Mrs. Maudsley & Field; and 
when launched and loaded, it was found to draw 
only twenty-four inches of water. A second 
boat has been constructed by the same ingenious 
engineers, and is now on its way to India in the 
Larkins. Captain Johnston, the projector of 
the scheme, and a company of practical engi- 
neers and operative mechanics, go out to set 
them in motion. 

These vessels are composed of iron plates, 
varying from one-fourth to five-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness, they are one hundred and 
twenty-five feec long, twenty-two feet beam, 
and at the midships for the length of the engine- 
room and boilers, about ten feet deep, each 
boat having a pair of engines, of the collective 
power of sixty horses ; the draft of water of the 
‘Lord William Bentinck,’ when launched, was 
nine and a half inches only; her machinery, 
boilers and coals, with a supply of stores, brought 
her down to twenty-three inches; nor is it ex- 
pected she will exceed this when completed and 
at her station; a result, which every man ac- 
quainted with the subject, must admit to be 
alike creditable to the engineers and to Captain 
Johnston. 

The plan originally laid down was, first, to 
send one steam tug-vessel, and one accommo- 
dation or passenger boat to be towed by the 
first, and to follow these up by three other pairs 
of boats of similar construction and for like 
purposes; but in order to accelerate the prac- 
tical advantages contemplated, it was subse- 
quently deemed better to send the complete 
steam tugs, which might on arrival, commence 
their operation, leaving the complement of boats 
to follow as early as may be. We shall look 
anxiously for accounts of the future progress of 
this expedition; and whilst we commend the 
governments, both domestic and foreign, for 
their public spirit, we heartily wish success to 
the whole undertaking. 


EXHIBITION OF THE S( 
ARTISTS 

On Monday next the galleries of the Society 

of British Artists in Suffolk Strect will be opened 

to the public, and we have no doubt that many 

of the pictures will find purchasers as well as 


CIETY OF BRITISH 


admirers. ‘There are, in all, eight hundred and 
seventy odd productions of the pencil and the 
chisel : of the latter, there are few of high merit, 
which claim any connexion with poetry: of the 
former, there are many of great excellence ; 
some landscape, some of a domestic character, 
and not a few from fancy and nature. The pic- 


tures are generally of less dimensions than | 


usual: painters are beginning to adapt their 
works to the walls of ordinary houses; nor are 
there any of sublimity of conception and splen- 
dour of execution suiicient to throw humbler 
labours into shade: but there are many small 
pictures of more than common merit, and what 
is equally cheering, not a few new names in Art, 
accompanied by works of great promise. Of our 
old favourites, Wilson has many clever land- 


| scapes, Inskipp a few of his happy studies, 
Harlestone some excellent portraits, Davis two | 


or three scenes from nature, superior to any he 
has yet exhibited, Linton a bright landscape or 
two, Hart some historic labours, full of character, 
Mrs. Robertson, Mrs. Carpenter, and Miss 
Fanny Corbeaux have a number of admirable 
likenesses, and fancy heads; but, perhaps, the 
finest work in the exhibition is an Italian 
group by Uwins; it is poetically conceived, and 





| pictures ef the kind in these galleries. 





| hearers seem entranced. 


most gracefully executed. The names of the 
artists with which we were till now unacquainted, 
are Cooper, Pyne, Chambers, and Fisk: we 
hope the future will fulfil the promise of their 
present works. We shall now proceed to point 
out a few of the works which we more particu- 
larly noticed. 

8. This is a country girl of the High Peak of 
Derby, tanned a little with the sun, but full of 
that life and health which the pencil of INskipp 
so readily bestows on all its touches. 74. 4 
Girl disturbed with her Pet, is by the same skilful 
hand; she is fondling a young rabbit, and doing 
it very gracefully. 225. The Kortune Told, is a 
capital picture; the future has been shown a 
little cloudy, for the poor girl is lost in thought. 
There are other pictures of equal merit by this 
artist: we consider his style very original and 
poetic. 

13. The Cattle in this landscape have been 
painted by a skilful hand. It is mid-day ; some 
milch cows, disturbed in their pasture by the 
heat of the sun, have sought the shade of two 
tine old trees, where there is a little water to 
cool their hoofs. ‘hey are so natural, that a 
milkmaid would be almost tempted to place her 
pail under them. We are not very sure that 
the painter is right in making his sheep walk 
into the water along with the cows: we never 
saw ewes go into water of their own accord. The 
trees are admirable, and, indeed, the whole 
scene is fine. The picture is by a new artist, 
'T. S. Cooper. 

38. The Archer Boy, is one of the happiest 
He is 
all ease, and grace, and beauty. Mr. Hanve- 
stone has several other portrait paintings 
nearly, if not altogether, equal to this: of these, 
the most to our liking are 62. The Capel Fa- 
mily, and 21. Lady Petre and Son. A little more 
deep lucid vigour of colour would do no harm to 
his tine natural conceptions. 

54. The approaching shower is perceived by 
some cows and cow-herds, and the natural way 
in which they seek shelter and prepare then- 
selves to receive the unwelcome storm, cannot 
but be visible to every one. Nor has Mr. Davis 
been less successful in his delineation of T'he 
Last Booth in the Fair, No. 92, or in An Interior, 
No, 138, wheresome shaggy ponies are standing 
Kknee-deep, ruminating ou straw. His grouping 
is good, and his colouring natural. 

53, 143. 198. are landscapes by WiLson, and 
all distinguished for truth and beauty. The first 
is Zhe Beach at Dieppe; the sands and shells 
appear as newly moistened by the tide, and the 
figures which give life to the scene, seem in 
their nature aquatic. The second represents 
Shakspeare’s celebrated Cliff at Dover: against 
the almost perpendicular rock the agitated sea 
rises wild and foaming: the third is Dort on the 
Meuse, a splendid scene, painted no doubt from 
love, for all lovers of Art know it is the birth- 
place of Cuyp. There are other landscapes to 
the amount of half a dozen or more, by Mr. 
Wilson, all of which have merit: they are small 
too, and convenient for chambers, as weil as 
galleries: we never saw him in such strength 
before. 

56. Mn. Uwins has travelled in Italy, and 
the present work bears two-fold evidence of that; 
the subject is Italian, and the conception and 
handling worthy of the first masters. He has 
imagined a young fisherman of the Bay of Na- 
ples, singing a song to two young maidens; the 
air is still, the sky serene, and his voice has 
thrown such a spell into the air, that his fair 
The grouping is na- 
tural and elegant; the colouring clear, deep, 
and harmonious, and the sentiment of the finest 
order of poetry. There are no other pictures 
from his hand—which isa pity. 


61. The Lake of Lugano is from the pencil of 
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Linton, and in his happiest manner: the air is 
clear, and the scene lovely. 

64. The Romance, is a fine picture ; the vision 
of loveliness, which appeared to Mr. Wyatt, 
is beautifully embodied. The Dark-Eyed Bru- 
nette, 164, is by the same pencil, and has its 


merits also; the colouring in both is vigorous, | 


and the poetic feeling worthy of encouragement. 


73. This is a study of nature—a wild wood | 


scene, by Miss ANN NasmytH; very small, 
and almost fit for the pocket, but of extensive 
beauty. It is, in truth, one of the prettiest bits 


of natural painting in the exhibition, and worthy | 


of her father, now the eldest of all the followers 
of landscape. 

103. North Wales has much fine scenery, and 
this picture is copied, and well copied too, from 
one of its romantic nooks. 462. is by the same 
artist, and embodies a passage from the Robbers 
of Schiller ; the conception is worthy of Salvator 
Rosa; the robber stands in the bottom of a wild 
dell; all around him the rocks rise in shivered 
pinnacles to a vast height; a bird of prey looks 
in from above. J. ZemTTER is a foreign name, 
and there is a dash of another land in both his 
pictures—we like them not the worse for it. 

137. 280. Both these little pictures are by 
Kipp. The first is called the New Hat, or the 
Father’s Present, and shows a much fondled 
child rejoicing in a flashy hat and feather: the 
second represents boys at the ordinary amuse- 


ment of see-saw ; with this difference, that one | 


of them weighs down the plank till it becomes 
almost perpendicular; the humour of the pic- 
ture lies in the grotesque fear of him who sits 
high in air. 

160, This is almost the only historical picture 


in the exhibition; and we think it a very effec- | 


tive one: it is painted by Hart, and shows 
Cardinal Wolsey arriving, wearied in body and 
wounded in spirit, at Leicester Abbey, two 
days before his death: * Athis coming in at the 
gates,” says Cavendish, “ the Abbot of the place, 
with all his convent, met him with the light of 
many torches, whom they right honourably re- 
ceived with great reverence, to whom my Lord 
said, ‘ Father Abbot, Iam come hither to leave 
my bones among you;’ whom they brought on 
his mule to the stairs foot of his chamber, and 
there alighted: and Master Kingston then took 
him by the arm and led him up the stairs; who 
told me afterwards, that he never carried so 
heavy a burthen inall his life. He went incon- 
tinent, to his bed, very sick ; and there he con- 
tinued sicker and sicker : he died on the Tuesday 
following.” ‘There are, perhaps, too many 
figures and anxious faces, but it is, nevertheless, 
a touching picture, full of character, well grouped 
and well painted. 

156. Mr. Epmonstone is lately come from 
Italy, and his Roman Boy with Fruit is the only 
picture he has had leisure to prepare: it has 
merit enough to make us wish for other works 
from his hand. 

We will renew our examination and remarks 
next week: in the meantime we may observe, 
that the Gallery for Water Colours contains 
many exquisite drawings, and some very clever 
engravings: and that, in the Sculpture-room, 
there are children’s heads in marble, by Moore 
and Weeks, of that natural grace and beauty 
which we love. Of a statue of Mercury, in 
marble, by Rossi; of two naked figures playing 
at single-stick, or of the bust of Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, we desire to say nothing—just now. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Tne Conversazione of Artists, and of Art- 
ists exclusively, which was some time since 
projected by Mr. Brockedon, may now be 
considered as established, under the name of 
‘The Graphic Society.’ A meeting of the 








Subscribers was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, to determine on the rules and regula- 
tions, of which the following are the more 
important :— 

“That the Society shall consist of One Hun- 


interest in their advancement.—That the Meet- 
ings of the Society shall be Monthly, and take 
place six times in the course of a season, from 
January to June.—That a Subscription of One 


| 


a large quantity of milk." The mamma 

glands in this specimen, occupied the whole 
length of the belly on each side ; but there were 
no nipples, and the milk exuded through pores, 


————— 


| The young, it was stated, are produced in Oc. 


Ser ' tober and November; and hopes were enter. 
dred Artists, who shall each have the privilege | z : P nter 


| of introducing at every Meeting one friend who 
is conversant with the Fine Arts, and feels an | 


tained, that other specimens would be procured 
at that time. Captain King’s letter was dated 


| in August last. The secretary read a paper ‘On 


Guinea shall be annually paid by each Member, | 


to defray the Expenses of the Rooms, Refresh- 
ments of Tea and Coffee, Attendance, &c. — 


That a certain number (to be agreed upon) of | 


the most eminent Literary and Scientific Men 
shall be annually invited by the Society to attend 
its Meetings.” 


A Society so constituted cannot fail to be | 


delightful, but it is too exclusive to be of any 
real service to the Members. It is from the 
association of general intelligence, that infor- 


mation is to be gleaned ; and no body of men | 


stand in more need of this outward refresh- 
ing than artists—their profession is in its 


nature engrossing—it occupies all time and | 


all thought; and that sort of prejudice gets 
rubbed off in general society, which will 
only eat deeper from such associations. “ All 
work and no play,” has its consequence 
written down as a proverb—from “all art, 
and nothing but art,” it needs no great philo- 
sophy to come to conclusions; and we are 
sincerely of opinion that, for the health and 
strength of his mind, the best thing an Artist 
can do is, to make a parting bow to art when 
he leaves his own studio, 

Yesterday, Chantrey’s beantiful bust of the 
Princess Louise of Saxe Wiemar was taken 
to the Palace of St. James's; Her Majesty 


| traced the outline of the likeness with her 


own hand, and the sculptor has given it such 


| form and sentiment as will not be easily 
| equalled in his art. 


The same sculptor is 
modelling a Statue of Sir John Malcolm, for 
Bombay—the likeness is already great, 
‘bold soldier-featured, undismayed,” and 
the posture is at once natural and command- 
ing. It will be a companion to a statue from 
the same hand, of that accomplished person, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. Chantrey’s Eques- 
trian Statue of His late Majesty, is in great 
forwardness; horse and man will measure 
little less than fifteen feet high. A fine 
Statue of Canning, by the same artist, is pre- 
paring for Westminster Abbey; we are glad 
to see this, for we cannot consider the bronze 
statue of the same great statesman by West- 
macott, as at all happy.—We hear of few 
new commissions among Artists ; though, no 
doubt, the walls of the Exhibition will have 
their annual covering of portraits. 

In Literature, there is “a sincope and so- 
lemn pause.’ Among the few works of pro- 
mise announced as forthcoming, is the Ac- 
count of Two Expeditions undertaken by 
order of the Colonial Government, by Capt. 
Sturt, into the interior of Australia. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


LINNZEAN SOCIETY. 

March 19.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
—A communication was read from Captain 
King, which stated that his nephew, Mr. James 
Macarthur, of Parramatta, had an Ornythorhyn- 
chus, from the mamme of which he had squeezed 


| claws secure its hold. 





the habits and structure of the Sloth,’ ( Bradypus 
tridactylus, Linn.) by the Rev. W. Buckland, 
Professor of Geology at Oxford. Buffon de- 
scribed this animal, with a view only to what 
he regarded as its defects; and later authors 


| have also fallen into the error, of considering 


its extraordinary structure rather in compari- 
son with that of other mammalia, than in rela. 
tion to its own peculiar mode of life. The sloth, 
formed for climbing, is destined by nature to 
live among the branches of trees, and feed on 
their buds and young leaves, seldom venturing 
upon the ground, except to pass from one tree 
to another. Dr. Buckland’s paper detailed the 
form and structure of the limbs, described them 
as exhibiting perfect mechanism, and admirably 
adapted to the animal, thus fitted for its parti- 
cular station. The two additional cervical ver- 
tebre were noticed, as affording great flexibility 
to the motions of the neck. When sleeping, the 
sloth is suspended under the branch, its long 


| fore-legs allowing the body to maintain a hori- 


zontal position, while its long and hooked 

The head is passed be- 

tween the fore-legs and reclines on the breast. 
/ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Donaldson delivered a lecture on the 
drainage and sewerage of the metropolis, with 
especial reference to a plan proposed by Mr, 
John Martin, the painter, for improving the 
drainage, preventing the filth from passing into 
the river, and saving and applying it as valu- 
able manure. 

The broad outline of Mr. Martin’s plan is, 
that a sewer be formed, to commence about 
the bottom of College-street, Westminster, 
running parallel with the banks of the river, 
and receiving all the minor drainage in its 
course. This sewer to be on the same level 
with the shore, and following the inclination of 
the river; the top to be sufficiently high to 
form quays; the sewer should also gradually 
increase in width as it continues its course to- 
wards the Tower, where it should turn off, using 
the moat, if permitted; but in the event of that 
not being allowed, passing round the moat, 
behind the London Dock, along Radcliffe-high- 
way, Brook-street, and the intermediate streets, 
to the first convenient space near the Regent’s- 
canal, where a grand receptacle should be made 
from which the soil could be conveyed to barges, 
and transported by the canals to various parts 
of the country. 

The great receptacle at the end of this co- 
vered sewer should be separated into two com- 
partments, with a flood-gate at the inner angle 
of each compartment for the sewage to run in 
at; and at the opposite extremity, within about 
three feet of the top, an iron grating, through 
which the lighter and thinner parts of the 
sewage would rise: the heavier and grosser 
parts sinking to the bottom, and gradually 
filling up to the base of the drain, when the 
gate should be closed, and the one leading into 
the second division of the receptacle opened. 
At the extremity of the receptacles, between 
the two compartments, there should be an 
engine to raise the manure into barges; and 
hot lime should be mixed with the manure, to 
render it fit for immediate use, and to take off 
the offensive smell. 

The same plan of course to be adopted 
on the south side of the river; and at the 
west end of London, beyond College-street, 
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Mr. Martin suggests that the sides of the 
sewers be constructed of iron caissons, the 
bottom paved with brick, and the top arched 
with sheet iron, with wrought iron ribs; and 
then, supposing that the internal dimensions 
would average 20 feet in width and 20 in height, 
he estimates the cost at 60,000/.a mile. And 
he is of opinion, that the profits arising from 
the sale of the manure, would well remunerate 
any company who would embark capital in the 
speculation. : 

Mr. Martin also referred to another nuisance 
connected with the drains, which might be cor- 
rected whether the foregoing plan be adopted 
or not—the smell arising from the gullies in 
the street. He proposes to substitute for the pre- 
sent open sinks, a square cast iron box, on 
which the present grating should be placed; in 
this box there should be an opening two-thirds 
down one side, against which a wooden flap 
should be suspended. The waters rushing in 
would then first deposit their grit and sand, 
(which might be removed at proper intervals by 
the street-keepers, and thus prevent the chok- 
ing of the drain itself,) and then escape by fore- 
ing open the trap, which would close so soon as 
the waters subsided. The plan is ingenious, 
and deserving attentive consideration. The 
suggestion respecting the street drains is an 
improvement which might almost be introduced 
by individuals, certainly by parishes, without 
the unavoidable delay which must attend the 
greater work, even if attempted. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Feb. 5.—The President, Thomas Telford, 
Esq. in the chair.—Mr. Troughton produced 
specimens of his new metallic cement, and en- 
tered into full particulars of its composition 
and use. The subject for discussion being ‘ The 
changes likely to be produced in the river 
Thames by the removal of old London Bridge,’ 
a paper treating of this important question, by 
Mr. G. Bidder, was read by the Secretary, and 
observations made at former periods on the 
height of floods, rapidity of current, &c. were 
communicated by different members, and com- 
pared with the present condition of the river, 
and the further changes which are likely to take 
place: the increased rapidity of the ebb-tide, 
which has already deepened the river to a par- 
tial extent, and is sufiiciently apparent at the 
bridges, was considered by some members as 
likely to injure their stability, unless some 


means of protection were resorted to. A report | 


on the rise, progress, aid present condition of 
the Harbour of Seaham, on the coast of Dur- 
ham, was communicated by Mr. Buddle. The 
great facility afforded to coasting vessels making 
the harbour in stormy weather, by the applica- 
tion of steam tugs, was fully shown by several 
instances ; one member stated, that a coal ship, 
of which he is the owner, is enabled by this 
means to make fifteen voyages annually; the 
average number of trips was only nine or ten in 
the same time before the intervention of steam. 
A conversation ensued on the state of steam 
navigation upon the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
N. America, and the incalculable benefit it 
affords to settlers in remote districts of that 
country. 

A chart of the river Thames, and its estuary, 
between London Bridge and Orfordness; a map 
of canals in the counties of Lancaster, York, 
and Derby, and a copy of his Journal of Ele- 
mental Locomotion, were presented by Mr. 
Alexander Gordon. Two specimens of Cornua 
Ammonis, of great size, and specimens of petri- 
fied wood were received from Mr. Swinbourne ; 
also a chart of Lynn and Boston Deeps, from 
Mr. J. S. Tucker; and the Rev. H. Moseley’s 
Treatise on Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, 
presented by the author. 








Feb. 12.—James Walker, Esq. Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—An account of inprove- 
ments on the Norwich and Watton road, ac- 
companied by a drawing, was received from Mr. 
Thorold. There were also presented, the Par- 
liamentary Report on Steam Navigation, by 
Mr. Field, and by Mr. Glynn a paper on the 
Midland Counties Railway. The reacing of 
Mr. Glynn’s paper gave rise to a lengthened 
discussion on the subject of Railways and Canals 
in general; a new method of laying down rails 
(adopted to a considerable extent in North 
America) was described ; no chair is required ; 
the rails, which are stated to be stronger than 
those upon the Manchester and Liverpool line, 
although 24 lbs. per yard lighter, being secured 
to wooden sleepers laid lengthwise, and in con- 
tact with each other along the whole line of 
railway. The practicability of high velocities 
in canal navigation was introduced, and the 
success of trials made on the narrow canal be- 
tween Glasgow and Paisley, brought forward as 
a proof of the advantages of this mode of con- 
veyance; long narrow boats, of thin plate iron, 


carrying from eighty to one hundred passengers, | 


have been constantly plying on this canal for 
the last two years; they are tracked by two 
horses, with much ease, at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. Mr. James Bremner, of Pulteney 


| Town, Wick, Caithness, was elected a corre- 


sponding member of the Institution. 


Feb. 19.—The President in the chair.—A | 


map of the Harbour and ‘Town of King’s Lynn, 


Norfolk, was presented by Mr. Casebourne. A | 


plan and specification of a Passage Boat in 
present use on the Paisley Canal, by Mr. Mauds- 
lay. The question of “ economy and facility in 
the production of coal gas’’ being taken into 
consideration, an explanation was given of a 
late invention, with a view to a saving of fuel, 
by creating a more rapid and perfect combus- 
tion of coal in the retorts; it was stated, how- 
ever, that when more than 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas is extracted from the chaldron of coals, the 
coke is so much reduced in quality as to render 
it unfit for sale; and that, in point of economy, 
no advantage is derived from pressing the de- 
composition of coal to a greater extent. 

The exhibition of Mr. Deane’s diving appa- 
ratus created considerable interest; sufficient 
testimonials were afforded of the utility of this 
invention in situations where the diving bell is 
inconvenient or cannot be used ; one member 
mentioned having employed it in repairing a 
broken heelpost of a large flood-gate, under a 
depth of twelve feet at low water, and another 
had found it useful in examining the foundations 
of a bridge with more minuteness than could 
have been done with the diving bell. The ap- 
paratus consists of a helmet-shaped covering 
for the head, with lenses to admit light, into 
which the air is passed through flexible tubes 
by means of two forcing pumps, in the usual 
way; the rest of the body is kept dry by a water- 
proof dress fitted close at the neck, so that the 
operator is enabled to walk on the bed of a 
river, &c. with considerable case. Mr. Deane 
stated that in still sea water he had descended 
toa depth of 113 fathoms, without much dif- 
ficulty. 


Feb. 26.—The subject of Diving Bells was 
resumed; several members considered that a 
great improvement in their construction might 
be effected by the substitution of wrought for 
cast iron, of which material they are usually 
made at present. To show the security with 
which works may be conducted under water 
with proper management, it was mentioned in- 
cidentally, that the diving bell had been in every- 
day use at Plymouth Dockyard for the last seven 
years, without one instance of loss of life from 
accident. 








On the subject of “the changes in the bed, 
&c. of the River Thames, since the removal of 
old London Bridge,” some interesting facts were 
produced by different members; it was men- 
tioned, that the average fall of water passing 
through London Bridge was formerly four feet 
four inches, and the extreme, five feet seven 
inches; that at present the average fall at the 
same place was only two feet four inches, and 
that the same causes, continuing to operate, 
would ul:imately reduce it to a few inches. 

The improvements lately attempted in the 
construction of boilers for locomotive engines 
were next considered; a member connected 
with the Liverpool Railway, stated that the 
trials with Perkins’ patent circulators have not 
been prosecuted far enough to justify a decided 
opinion as to their utility, that although no 
saving of fuel had yet been effected through 
this means, it was expected the wear and tear 
of the boiler plates would be considerably re- 
duced. As a remarkable fact, with regard to 
the wearing of copper tubes, it was stated that 
two different engines were fitted up with tubes, 
which had all been manufactured at the same 
time, so that there could be no difference in 
their construction. One of these engines had 
travelled about 30,000 miles without repairs, 
and the tubes of the other were worn out before 


| having gone over one-fourth of that distance. 


Another member recommended the use of cast 
iron in place of copper tubes: having for some 
time been making use of one of Messrs. Braith- 
waite’s engines constructed with cast iron tubes, 
he was convinced of their superior durability. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal College of Physicians ....Nine, p.m. 
Mon. ) Royal Geographical Society ....Nine, p.m. 
Medical Society ................ Eight, P.M. 
Medico-Botanical Society........ Eight, p.m. 
( Medico-Chirurgical Society 4 past 8, P.M. 
Tves.< Zoological Society, (Scientific 
Business) .cocsecoceccccecced Past, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.m. 
, Geological Society ..............4 past 8, P.M. 
Wav. { Society of ATts. ...cececeecceeeeed past7, P.M. 
ss Royal Society . ee .4 past 8, P.M. 
Tuwn.{ Society of Antiquaries .... . bight, p.m. 
Friv. Royal Institution,............+++4 past 8, P.M, 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society .... Eight, p.m. 


Geological Society of Dublin.—A meeting of 
the Society was held on the evening of Wednes- 
day the 13th. Mr. Griffith in the chair.— When 
the usual formal business was transacted, the 
Secretary read a paper by Captain Portlock ‘On 
the Identification of Strata.’ After some gene- 
ral remarks upon the difficulty of identifying 
strata in diflerent positions, and on the ambi- 
guities they present, the author considered in 
particular those composing the chalk forma- 
tion. He illustrated his remarks bv the obser- 
vations of M. Dufrénoy on the Southern Slope 
of the Pyrenees; and finally pointed out some 
analogous facts which had fallen under his own 
observation while examining the great chalk 
basin of the North of Ireland. Dr. Apjohn ex- 
hibited to the Society some interesting specimens 
of silicified wood from New South Wales. In 
the course of the discussion which arose con- 
cerning these and similar products, Dr. Ap- 
john explained the chemical conditions of their 
formation; «nd in particular stated, as the re- 
sult of some experiments of his own, that silex 
may be held in solution even by pure water. 

University of Dublin. March 1.—The Vice 
Chancellor’s Prizes for compositions on ‘The 
Advantages of the Study of Political Economy’ 
were awarded to William Digby Sadleir, A.B., 
and John Popham, A.B., scholar. And for com- 
positions in Latin and Greek prose and verse, 
on the subject ‘ Druide,’ to William Fitzgerald 
and —— Browne. 
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MUSIC 

Vocal Concerts. —A very excellent selection, 
and well-executed, closed the first season of 
these Concerts; we may, therefore, now ob- 
serve, without a wish for doing mischief, that 
should the Antient Concerts be remodelled on 
the plan we referred to some weeks since, we 
doubt whether the Vocal Concerts will again 
prove attractive unless some_new feature be 
added to them. On the whole we have been 
much gratified, though somewhat disappointed, 
in hearing so little that was new ; but what en- 
couragement is there in writing for voices, 
without a complete and efficient orchestra to 
aid their effect? it is the combination of both 
in a pertect state of discipline, that would call 
forth the sleeping spirits of our musical geniuses, 


by the conviction that justice would be done to | 


their works. ‘The selections from Hummel, 
Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart, requiring the 
fullest resources of a band with a powerful 
choir, were the least effective at these concerts. 
The second best feature, and by some con- 
sidered the principal, has been the madrigals, 


and the sacred music of Gibbons, Battishill, | 


Leo, and Clari, which latter, however, is ex- 
cellently got up at the Antient Concerts, and 


is even sung there with greater power of voices. | 


It is the general opinion, that there is not suf- 
ficient patronage for the continuance of both 


the Vocal and Antient Concerts, and we sin- | 


cerely hope that the Directors of the latter 


will introduce that music which the Vocal | . 
| opera was very well received, and deservedly so. 


Society has attempted, and thus secure to them- 
selves the support of all parties; if, however, 
the Directors persist in resisting all improve- 
ments, then must the Vocal Society strengthen 
its band and choir, and triumph. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 


Tue difficulty of hearing at the great houses | 


has long been felt, and it has increased in pro- 
portion to the decrease in the number of actors 
with lungs sufficiently strong to counteract it. 
Both managements have done their best to di- 


minish the difficulties attendant on seeing—for | 


at great expense they have provided the public 
with a pair of Spectacles. 


We are among those who would fain have 


seen the legitimate drama still reign paramount 


in its ancient halis—but since it is not to be so | 


—since the theatrical revolution is to drive it 
thence and seat mountebanks upon its thrones, 
we must submit. 
protested—but neither protest, nor entreaty, nor 
ridicule, has availed against the present system 
of puff, quackery, and gew-gaw. Fallen great- 
ness knows how to accommodate its wants to 
its means. The legitimate drama has been de- 


throned owing to no fault of its own, and we, | 
as its loyal subjects, shall follow it to its refuge | 
among the Minors, wait on it with respectful | 


attention, and hold ourselves in readiness at 
any moment to hurl up our caps and hail its 
restoration. 


proceedings of the usurpers. 

On Saturday Inst a ballet opera founded on 
‘Le Dieu et la Bayadeére’ of M. Scribe, and 
called ‘The Maid of Cashmere’ was performed 
here for the first time. It is quite unnecessary 
to enter into a history of the plot. ‘This opera 


is one of those pleasant mixtures of singing, | 


dancing, and action, for which the French stage 
is famous, and unquestionably it is one of the 
most pleasing of its class. We have seen no- 
thing at Drury Lane this season produced 
altogether in so good a style. ‘The music, if 
not of a very high order, is extremely agrecable, 
and there are some things in it, particularly the 
two duets between Mr. Wood and Miss Betts, 





We are loyal, and we have | 


In the meantime as journalists | 
of passing events, we are bound to report the | 





immediately following each other, which deserve 
a far more honourable mention than they have 
met with from the press generally. Mademoi- 
selle Duvernay, by the neatness and elegance of 
her dancing, and by the grace and appropri- 
ateness of her melo-dramatic action in the part 
of La Bayadere, has risen fifty per cent. in the 
estimation of all beholders. She is interesting 
and charming throughout. We think her rather 
entitled to praise than blame, for the closeness 
with which she imitates the immortal Taglioni. 
She has, moreover, the good sense and good 
taste, not to attempt any thing which she cannot 
do, and do well; and we have thus all the bene- 
fit and none of the annoyance of an imitation. 
Mr. Wood acquitted himself creditably, par- 
ticularly in an introduced ballad, composed tor 
him by Mr. Bishop. Miss Betts was, as usual, 
careful and attentive to her business; she always 
does whatever is allotted to her to the very 
best of her ability; and this is no mean praise. 
Mr. Seguin sang very well, and was especially 
useful in the concerted music. Mademoiselle 
Augusta is a pretty girl, but not much of a 
dancer. Mr. Gilbert has a fund of activity, 
and through this, frequently gets more applause 
than his superiors; but his dancing is altogether 
of abad school. ‘The days of great exert.on are 
gone by for Monsieur Paul; but his style is 
good, and what he does is all as it should be. 
Mademoiselle Ancelliu’s dancing is not quite 





meantime, a certificate that a man can’t do what 
he is doing, may safely be withdrawn. 


A new farce, written by Mr. Poole, and called 
‘ A Nabob for an Hour,’ followed. Having been 
prevented from attending, we must defer a re. 
port till next week. In the meantime, it is just 
to say, that all the reports, which we have heard 
and seen, are most strongly in its favour—as 
well as to the writing as the acting. 








MISCELLANEA 

Abbotsford Subscription.— We some time since 
announced that her Majesty the Queen of Spain 
had subscribed to the fund for erecting a momu- 
ment to Sir Walter Scott. We are now re- 
quested to state that she has, in addition, given 
20/. to the Abbotsford Subscription. 

The Author of the O'Hara Tales.—It is not 
without regret that we again call public atten. 
tion to the distressing situation of Mr. Banim 
and his family. From the statement of the 
Committee it appears that the amount at pre- 
sent subscribed is barely equal to the debts due 
in November, and that he is therefore wholly 
unprovided with funds to discharge such as 
have been subsequently and unavoidably in- 


| curred, and for the maintenance of himself and 


| family, until his medical attendants shall permit 


to our taste; but she is decidedly clever, after | 


her own fashion. Upon the whole, this ballet 
It will no doubt prove attractive, while it cou- 
tinues to be represented in its present state. 
One cheer more for Mademoiselle Duvernay, 
and we have done! 


Among the crowd of puffs, direct, indirect, 


| &c., and the interminable underlinings and over- 


linings, which crowded the Drury Lane bill of 
Wednesday, and rendered it a severe task to dig 
out the little that was to be performed on the 





next evening from the mass that was not, there | 


was one article which amused us much. The 
management, in its uncontrollable rage for puff- 


ing, having exhausted its invention upon its | ‘ ‘ 
ra eoneenn : duals from the Eboe country, and was very 


own concerns, rather than not puff any more, 
actually underlined Mr. Kean’s intended ap- 


him once again to resume his literary labours, 
from which the world at large have already 
reaped such an abundant harvest of pleasure 
and knowledge. We do sincerely hope, that, 
under these painful circumstances, every one 
will seriously question himself as to the possi- 
bility of his contributing something, however 
trifling. 

African Expedition. — Accounts have been 


! received by a private trader announcing the 


arrival of the expedition at Cape Coast Castle. 
There had been some sickness, but no deaths, 
on board. It was proposed to sail direct for 
the Rio Nunez about the middle of October, 
Mr. Lander, who was in excellent health, had 


| engaged Pascoe and the other natives who for- 


pearance at Covent Garden. We know nothing | 
of the dispute, and can give no opinion as to who | 


is right and who is wrong—but if this be not 
the cacoethes puffendi, what is? 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr. Kean made his first appearance, for five | 
| years, on this stage, on Thursday night, in the 
i@« Ps . fo] 


character of Shylock. No one (we beg pardon), 
no two can wish him better than we do—but 
the variations in his state of health leave us 
little time to wish upon the subject. He is no 





sooner ill than he is well again; and a report | 
of his being seriously indisposed, seems a sure | 


foreruuner of his acting again forthwith, 
papers have killed him over and over again, but 
to no purpose. He carries his profession into 


The | 


private life, and dies but to get up and walk | 


about. 


the public, which is glad to sce him whenever 
aud wherever he comes. Closely as his re- 
coveries have followed upon the heels of his ill- 


Long may he continue to disappoint | 
| all gloomy anticipations, and to appear before 


nesses, we have never had so curious a case as | 


that of Thursday. Upon that evening he was 
acting Shylock at Covent Garden, at the very 
moment when he was dangerously ill at Drury 
Lane—at least, so the Drury Lane bills, which 
may always be depended upon, informs us. Con- 
sidering that it was impossible for him to act at 
all, his performance was truly astonishing. If 
Mr. Kean has broken his engagement at Drury 
Lane, the management of that theatre has its 
remedy against him personally; but, in the 


merly accompanied him, as well as two indivi- 


sanguine of ultimate success. 


Yriarle.—The following is a translation from 
one of the best Fables of this distinguished wri- 
ter. It has been sent to us by an anonymous 
correspondent ; and though we must confess 
that something of the point and humour of the 
original is lost, it may be acceptable to English 
readers: 

THE ASS AND THE FLUTE. 
As through a field a merry ass 
In search of thistles chanced to pass 
A shepherd’s flute forgotten lay 
Direct, by chance, in Grizzle’s way, 
And as again he stops to feed, 
His breath, by chance inflates the reed, 
Sadden th’ unusual sound he hears, 
Astonished Grizzle pricks his ears, 
And proudly said or seemed to say: 
“Oh, oh! how well the flute L play! 
Will mortals still our music slight ¢ 
Egad! Vil bray trom morn ’till night.” 

MOKAL. 

A fool, without a claim to wit, 
May once succeed the mark to hit; ‘ 
And should success be crowned with praise, 
Enough—the ass for ever brays. 

Bleaching Ivory.—Antique works in ivory, that 
have become discoloured, may be brought toa 
pure whiteness by exposing them to the sun 
under glasses. It is the particular property of 
. . . . ’ 
ivory to resist the action of the sun’s rays when 
it is under a glass; but, when deprived of this 
protection, to become covered with a mulutude 
of minute cracks. To bleach these pieces of 
ivory, it is suflicient merely to heat them gently 
over acharcoal fire, into which is thrown a snail 
quantity of pulverized sulphur.— From a Memoir 
by Spengler, translated in the Repert. of Pat. Inv. 
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Education in Spain.—In the Madrid Gazette, 


of the 23rd of February, there is an article on | 


ublic education, with several statistical tables, 


number of children educating at the primary 
schools. 

Tbe Universities are thirteen: Salamanca, 
Valladolid. Alcala, Valencia, Granada, Seville, 
Zaragoza, Santiago, Cervera, Oviedo, Huesca, 


| 


and from which future navies are to be supplied. 
But how is this frail dust to maintain its station 


| on the smooth and polished rock, when vitality 
showing the number of students attending the 
Universities and Colleges in 1831, as well as the | 


Toledo, and Ofiate; and the total number of | 


students, according to the examination tables, 
appears to have been—In Arts, 4,207; in Di- 


Law, 546; in Medicine, 629; together 9,864. 
In fifty-six seminaries or colleges, where 


has ceased to exert its influence, and the struc- 
ture which fixed it has decayed? ‘This is the 
point which has been too generally overlooked, 
and which is the most wonderful provision of 
all: the plant, when dying, digs for itself a grave, 
sculptures in the solid rock a sepulchre in which 
its dust may rest. For chemistry informs us that 
not only do these lichens consist in part of 


| gummy matter, which causes their particles to 
| stick together, but that they likewise form, when 
vinity, 930; in Civil Law, 5,552; in Canon | 


the higher branches of education and divinity | 


are taught, there were 6,056 general students, 
and 2,295 students in Divinity; together 8,551. 
There are, besides these, eight colleges for 


general education, and several others, under the | 


superintendence of the fathers of the Escuelas 
pias. In the eight colleges for general education, 
there were 251 students in Arts; 502 in Latin; 
683 children receiving primary education, to- 
gether 1,236. 
pias, there were 158 students in Arts; 4,831 
in Latin; 10,946 children receiving primary 
education; together 15,935. Besides these, 
there are 774 Latin schools, with 26,275 pupils, 
9,558 boys’ schools, with 356,520, and 3,070 
girls’ schools, with 119,202; in all, 13,402 
schools, with 501,997 children. 

From these tables, we ascertain that there 
were in 1831 in Spain :— 
Students in Arts or Philosophy, in Uni- 

versities, Seminaries, and Colleges. . 
——in Divinity, in Universities, Se- 

minaries, and Colleges. .......... 3,225 
—— in Civil Law, in the Universities. 3,552 
—— in Canon Law, in the Universities 546 
—— of Medicine, in the Universities. . 629 
—— of Latin, in Colleges and Latin 

ONE 050400006. cess enke eek ee 
Boys receiving primary education in 

Colleges or primary schools ...... 368,149 
Girls receiving primary education in 

the primary schools........+++++ 119,202 


10,672 


31,409 


537,383 

In this summary, the students in the Medical 
and Surgical Colleges, are not included, nor the 
immense number of girls who are receiving 
their education in the convents. 

These tables are interesting in many respects, 
and particularly so to us, as proving the truth of 
the observations contained in the Letters upon 
Public Instruction in Spain, which appeared in 
the Atheneum in 1831, wherein the writer spoke 
of the widely different facilities offered for edu- 
cation, in the different provinces—thus, from the 
tables now published, we learn that the Pro- 


In the Colleges of the Escuelas | 


living, a considerable quantity of oxalic acid, 
which acid, when by their decay set free, acts 
upon the rock, and thus is a hollow formed in 
which the dead matter of the lichen is deposited. 
Furthermore, the acid, by combining with the 
limestone or other material of the rock, will often 
produce an important ingredient in the vege- 
table mould; and not only this, the moisture 
thus conveyed into the cracks and crevices of 


| rocks and stones, when frozeh, rends them, and, 





vince of Gallicia, with nearly a million and a half | 


of inhabitants, has only 364 primary schools, 
with 10,919 scholars; while that of Zamora, with 
150,000 inhabitants, has 
26,415 scholars. 

Vegetable Mould.—The first inroads of ferti- 
lity on barrenness are made by the smaller 


| W.xMon. | Max. Min. 
| Th 14 25 
515 schools, with | 


lichens, which, as Humboldt has well observed, | 
labour to decompose the scorified matter of vol- | 


canoes, and the smooth and naked surfaces of 
sea-deserted rocks, and thus to “extend the do- 
minion of vitality.” These little plants will often 


obtain a footing where nothing else could be | 


attached. So small are many that they are in- 
Visible to the naked eye, and the decay of these, 
when they have flourished and passed through 
their transient epochs of existence, is destined 
to form the first exuvial layer of vegetable 
mould; the successive generations give succes- 
sive increments to that soil from which men are 
to reap their harvests, and cattle to derive their 
food; from which forests are designed to spring, 


by continual degradation, adds more and more 
to the forming soil. Successive generations of 
these plants successively perform their duties, 
and atlength the barren breakers, or the pumice 
plains of a volcano, become converted into 
fruitful fields.\— Professor Burnett's Lecture. 
Forks.—Table forks are generally understood 
not to have been in use in England, before the 
reign of James the First, and the well known 
passage in Coryat, isa proof that they were 
then hardly known. Yet in an inventory of 
things belonging to Edward the First, lately 
discovered, among articles of domestic use, there 


named, are plates or dishes (discus), saltscllers 


(salsarius ), spoons (coclearia), saucers or plat- 
ters (scutellas), FORKS (furchettum), knives 
(cultellers), &c. 

The Trials of Women.—Alas! how little do 
we appreciate the courage of our fathers, and 
the fortitude of our mothers, at the soul-trying 
period of our revolution. In all scenes of public 
distress, woman is compelled to make exertions, 
not the less painful, or the less difficult, because 
they are not performed on the public theatre of 
a sympathising world. To fasten the knapsack 
round a father’s neck, to fill the cartridges of a 
beloved husband, and see him go forth to battle, 
when his little ones are crying for bread, and 
his desolate home is left at the mercy of the 
ravager ; to have none left to dig the grave of 
an only son, and to consign him to the cold, 
damp earth, wept over only by the aged and 
the helpless, require no ordinary effort of human 
strength. Yet such were but every-day scenes, 
during our desperate struggle for independence. 
—The Mother's Story Book. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
‘Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 
Noon, 


20.07 | S.E. | 

20.05 | S.E. | 

29.05 | 

29.10 | 

2920 | 
| 





Winds, | Weather, 


Cloudy. 
Clear. 
]itto, 
Rain, 

Rain, a.m. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 


Fr. 15) 53 32 
Sat. 16) 35 
Sun. 17 5 37 
Mon. 18! 44 35 
Tues. 19 25 29.60 N.E 
Wed. 20 31 29.90 owe | 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, 
Mean temperature of the week, 40°. 
riation, 30°. 
Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.435°. 
Day increased on Wednesday, (Equinox,) 4h. 14 min. 


Greatest va- 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTY. 

Cyclopian, or Pelasgic Remains in Greece and Italy, 
with Constructions of a later Epocha; from Drawings 
by Edward Dodwell, F.S.A. 

Mr. Nugent Taylor’s ‘ Santa Maura’ is forthcoming. 

Bibliotheca Classica: ora new Classical Dictionary, 
by John Dymock, LL.D., and Thomas Dymock, M.A. 

An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India, pre- 
faced by a Sketch of the origin and progress of British 
power in India, by an Officer in the service of the 


Company. 
Waltzburgh, a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 





The Tyrol, by the Author of ¢ Spain in 1830.’ 

A Compendious History of Modern Wines, together 
with Directions for Cellaring, &c. 

Travelling Observations on the United States and 
Canada in 1832, by the Rev. Isaac Fidler. 

A Series of Geographical Tables, desigued for Youth, 
by the Rev. FE, Miller, A.M. 

Poor Laws and Paupers Ilustrated; No. I., The 
Parish, a Tale, by Harriet Martineau. 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
William Lavers, by 1. S. Elliott. 
» Rhymes and Rhapsodies, by Robert Folkstone Wil- 
iams. 


Just published.—Sir H. J. Brydges’ Work on Persia, 
with plates, vo. 12. 4s.—Snowball’s Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry, Svo. 7s. Gd.—Steven’s History of 
the Scottish Church at Rotterdam, Svo. 10s. 6d.—The 
Battle of Trafalgar, (a poem,) 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Dendy’s 
Book for Nursery, fc. 8vo. 5s.—Ackerman’s History of 
Religious Liberty in England, ISmo. 3s. 6d.—The Ap- 
prentice’s Monitor, I8mo. 2y. 6 Lite of James Ren- 
wick, 18mo. 2s.—Murphy’s Classical Atlas, lémo, 
3s. 6d.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. |. fc. 8vo, 
6s.— Sketches of Greece and Turkey, Svo. 9s. 6d.— 
Constance, (a Novel,) 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.— 
eiliott’s India, 5/.-—- Chitty’s General Practice of Law, 
Part Ll. I8s.—The Canadas as they Are, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
—Cousin’s Introduction to the History of Philosophy, 
8vo. I4s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Thanks to T. E. E.—B. G.—G. D.—Timothy Plain- 
man. 


Erratum.—Page 161—“ From Alexandria to Cairo, 
and thence to Suez, a distance of 490 miles,” should be 
«190 miles.” 
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R.S. Appleyard, 
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An Uvsuccessful Dra- |P. Spring Rice, enq. 
0 — Empson, esq. .. 
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«. 5. Edgeworth, esq... 


O|A Few Friends (b.E.).. 

Lord Morpeth ...+++++ 0] Mr. George Kirkpatrick 

P, M. James, esq. Editor and Family ....++- 
of the Atlas..... 5 0 O)Mr. Charles Terry, Shoe 

Literarius Amicus. -1 0 o| Lane... 

Lord Clifden .....002--10 0 0) Mr. B.G, Windus, Tot- 

Mr.Lawrence,Liverpool | @ 0} tenham 

An Obscure tadividual 
who feels for Merit in 
Distress . 

Zook Club in Hamps 
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E.C. eeceee 
C. B. Ogle, esq.. 
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Rev, J.Chapman . 

M, TT. Creswick.....+-+ 1 
At Messrs. Hopkinsons’. 

Dr. Lardner . 3 

0. Latham 

Anonymous 

J. H. Gledstanes, esq. 

Dr. Hume .eccce 

H. D. of Brompton ... 

Sir Francis Burdett .... 

Mr. C. Youngeesccseeee 5 

Mr. G. Young 

Mr. F. W. Young 

Rev, W. L. Bowles « 

E. Sterling, esq...- 5 
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Edward Murphy, esq... 2. 0 
0|Samuel Boddington, esq. 2 2 
o}A. H. A eee 4 
o|t. B. Macauley, exe 2 
0) Robt. Cadell, esq. Edin- 
0| burgh 5 
o Rev. C. H. Townsend... 4 
6, William Maginn, esq. .. 2. 2 
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at Boulogne 2 0 
© Through Leitch Ritchie, esq. 
o Rev, Mr. Higman, Cam- 
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6 Through Editor of Times. 
0 Anonymous 
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Mr. E. M.Arehdall.... 
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A Mutual Friend in 

Affliction . 
Tinie. ##* v John Steriing, e+q. 
o'James Talbot, esq. N 
0 Marquisof Lansdo 
0 — Sharp, esq 
Charlies Shericd ee 0 Anonymous, 
Thomas May hew, esq... 0} 

The above are all the sums received by the Committee; and 
they now beg leave to inform the Public that the whole amount 
of subscriptions is barely saflicient to cover the debts of Mr. 
Banim up to November last, who ds therefore altogether unpro- 
vided with the means of paying the expenses of his Family, sub- 
sequently incurred, or with a fund to enable him to exist until 
the interdict is removed which his physicians have placed upon 
his active exertions. The Committee, therefore, once more call 
upon the Friends of Genius to renew their eflorts in its cause, 
Subscriptions continue to be received at Messrs, Hoare’s. Fleet- 
street; Messrs. oes Regent-strect; and at Messrs, 
Smith & Elder’s, Cernhill. 

(Signed) LEITCH RITCHIE, Hon, Secretary. 
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BOTANY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


ROFESSOR BURNETT will deliver the 
LECTURE INT sibel TORY to the SPRING COURSES 

on BOTANY on WEDNESDAY, March 27, at Turee p.m. 
The extended Course of Lee tures and Demonstrations will be 
delivered daily, at Eight in the Morning, cowmencing on 

Thursday, the 28th instant. 

The shorter and more popular Course will be delivered on 
Wednesdays only, at Three in the Afternoon. 
Fee for the Morning Course 
Afternoon Course .. 










-t 0 
M.A., Principal 











W.OTTE . 
Subscribers to the Morning Lectures have Free Admission to 
the Afternoon Course, 
RLIsts’ BENEVOLENT FUND, in- 


stituted 22nd March, 1810, and iucorporated by Royal 
Charter 2nd August, 1827. 
Patron—THE KING. 
President—Sir Johw Edward Swinburne, 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Lord Viscount Goderich. | Benj. Bond Cabhe Il, Esq. F.S.A. 
The Lord Farnborough. Rich. Horsman Solly, Esq.P.R.S. 
‘The Kt. Hon. Sir Robt. Peel, Bt. | James Vine, Esq 
Treasurer—C harles Sra r Dimond, titsq 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers to 
the Artisis’ Benevolent Fund will be held at the Freenasous’ 
‘Taveru, Great Queen-street, on Monday, the 25th inst. at Eight 
o’clock in the Evening precisely. 


Bart. 





JOHN MARTIN, Sec. 
112, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square ° 


OCIETY of BRITIS H ARTISTS 
SUFFOLK STRE PALL MALL EAST.—The Public 
are respectiully informe that the EXHIBITION for the SALE 
of WoRKS of Living British Artists wild open on MONDAY, 
March 25th, 1833.— 








Admission 1s., Catalogue ts. : ss 
R. BR. DAVIS. Ser. 





ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
5 CE aud WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
ER ARCADE, wear Si. Martin’s Chureh, WEST 
Open daily frow to till dask,.—Admission, Is. Cata- 
NOW EXHIBITING, 

S’ newly-diseovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
ASTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balis, 
agaiusta Target, in funr seconds, every two hours during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, aud by that of Perkins’ late invention,—Holds- 
worth’s newly inveated Revolving Radder.—An Apparatus by 
Perkins, showiug a brilliant combustion of the hardest stee i, 
i with a soft trou plate, 
rapidity.—Specimens of Perkins’ Sys- 
lened Steel Plates and Rollers, and of 
s on Sterl.—A Masnet, by Saxton, 
capable of igniting gunpowder.—Unrivalled Collections of Aute- 
diluvian Fossil Organic Remains, and Minerals, highly interesting 
to the antiquarian and the Naga: ep Apparatus, by Per- 
kins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 pounds to the square 
inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. Exhibited every day 
at Zand 4 o'clock.—Exemplification of Watson's Plain for pre- 
venting Ships foundering at Sea,—Sectional and Working Models 
of Steam Eugines.— Model of the proposed London and Birming- 
ham Railway.—Models of new Framing of Ships, various im- 
yroved Anchors, Rudders, Gan Carriages, Top-mast Fid, Cat- 
head Stopper, ife-ratts, vife-preservers, and numerous other 

tus.—A Mouse ina Diving-Bell, immersed in wa 

illustrating the principle and application of the Bell.—A Selec- 
tion of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among which will 
é found some splendid productions of Murillo.—The Royal 
Seraphine ant Harp-Ventura, wew Musical lustramevis; per- 
formed on atintervals. 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and agg 
are now exhibite Jd, and ade litions to the G allery are made dai 


ARINE SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 54, 
Bishop-gate-street, March 14, 1833.—The ANNIVER- 
SAKY DINNER oj the Marine Society will be he ld at the City of 
London ‘a ru, on Thursday, the 25th inst. at6 o’clock prec isely: 
he President, the Earl of ROMNEY, in the chair. 
STEWARDs. 
Michael Francis Gordon, Esq. 
Francis Gosling, Esq. 
> Wiiliam Alex. Mackinnon, F 
: bah George Pr “ 
Capt. Johu shepherd, Et. Ss. 
Stephen Silver, Esq. 














revolving with an intense 
tem of Printing with ha 
the transfer of Eugravin 



























Lient.-Col. Barnewell 
John Brown, Esq. 
Thomas Cote 7 
Renjamin C otto Esq. 
Robert Hall Dare, Esq., M.-P. 
Capt. J. W. Deans Dundas, 

R.N., 

Tickets tor the dir oner, £1. each, may be procured from the 
Steward: ; at this office ; and at the City of London Tavern, 

The Governors will hold a General Court at this office, pre- 
cisely at 5, and will go in procession to the tavern. 

THOMAS KING 









Secretary. 














Just published, in 3 vols. svo. price 1. 118."6d. boards, 
EMOIKS of Dr. BURNEY. By his 
Dangliter, MADAME D°ARBLAY, 

ca Fhere have been no descriptions of Garvick, Doctor Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale, Burke, of greater vivacity and strength, than those 
contained in these volumes.’’—Spectator, 

** Those who wish to see the brilliant parties of the days of 
hooped petticoats and three-story wigs, ol hear the witty ehit- 
chat of the brightest men in art and literature, may do so cheaply 
now.” —Athenenm. 

** Pages thickly strewn with interesting detail, and graphic 
sketches of those heroes of lite ogg aud art, with which the 
Johusonian age abounded.”’— 

Edward Moxon, “Dove rstreet. 


GROGRAPHY, ETC. 
with 22 coloured Maps, and Index, 12s. hf-bd. 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Ry S. BUTLER, D.D. 








“DR. BUTLER’S ATLASES, 


Tn avo. w 
Nead Master of Si vrewsbury School, &e, 


A’ TLAS 
By the same Author, 


Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 21 
coloured Maps, with an accentuated Index. 8vo. 12s. hf-bd. 

General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy. 43 coloured Maps, and 2 Indexes. 4to. 24s. hii-bd. 
** The jatitude and longitude are given in the Ladeves. 


Outline Copy- Books, adapted to the Atlases. 
Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography ; 

for Schools. 8vo. new edit. 9s. boards. 
8vo. 4th 


Praxis on the Latin Prepositions. 
edit. 6s. 6d, bds.—KEY to the same. 8vo. 6s. bd 
London; Longwan, Rees, Orme, Brown, aed & Longman, 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Wednesday nest, price 5s. 
HE Third and last Volume of LIVES 
SCOTTISH WORTHIES, forming No. XXXVII. of ¢ 
Family Library. 
Ju the month of April will be a shed, 

Family Library, No. XXXVIIL., being the 
Sixth and List Volume ‘of LIVES of BRITISH PAIN’ TERS, by 
Allan Cunningham, 4 

«* A complete List of the Family Library, elegantly printed, 
with Specimens of the Hlastrations, may now be had, gratis, on 
applying to any Bookseller. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is Aen ae price 2s. 6d. the 12th Part of 


INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS to LORD BYRON’S LIFE wate WORKS, containing, 
1. Bay of Naples ..... . D. Harding. 
2. Yauina, Palace of Alt Pac ia . D. Harding. 
3. Cintra cesseee Stanfield, g 
rs Galt of spezzia eeeece ——— ld, LA. 

. Portrait of Sir Waiter Scott, now first € aved’ from the 
or gina al Picture by G. 8. Newton, R.A, in the ‘pensnnien of John 
—— ays E-q. 

The Quarto Edition contains two additional Plates. 
Piain proofs, price 5s.; India proofs, 7s, 6« 
John Marray, Aivemarie--ireet; sold also by Charles Tilt, 
Ficet-street. 
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“NE W FRE NCH BOOK, 
By Professor MERLET, of the University of London, 
Just published, in alarge L2mo, volame, neatly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
ELIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la 
FRANCE: contenant un Essai sur la Litterature Fran- 
case depuis sou Origine jusqu "en 1852, et de nombreux Extraits 
des meilieurs Auteats; suivis de Notes sur quelques Diflicultes, 
servaut de suite au * Pradacteur.’ 

The selections have been made with good taste and so 
judgment; there are explauatory notes at the end, by which 
student is materially assisted in comprehe nding not only ditlieul- 
ties, but the beauties of Freach plirascology.”— Monthly Review. 

** This is decidedly the best French compilation we have seen ; 
throughout there is vot an objectionable extract; we re commend 
this varied and traly entertaining produc tion.’ "Atha 

Loudon: Edingham Wilson, 88, Royal E xchange. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

















Le Traducteur; or, Historical and Miscel- 
laneous Selections from the best French Writers, on a plan ecal- 
culated to render reading and translation peculiarly serviceable 
in acquiring the Speaking and Writing of the Freach Langa 
designed tor junior stadents, 2nd edit, neatly bound, price 5s. 

In this edition, the author has made every improvement to the 
selection of pieces, as well as the Explinatory Notes, (both of 
which have been considerably increased,) which constant prac- 
lice in teaching could suggest. 














A French Grammar, divided into Four Parts, 
the Pronunciation, the Accidence, the Syntax, and the Appen 
Each of which are sold separate, or in one thick volume, 12 
new edition, neatly bound, price 10s. 6d. 





Synopsis of French Grammar. 
2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Presenting at one view, as it were, ali the Rules of “tad Author’s 
Gr ammar, to which there are References. 


12mo. price 


VALU ABL FE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY L IBRARY. 
London: Printed for Baltwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
PREPARATION for the LORD'S 
SUPPER, with . Companion to the Altar. Intended 
chictly tor the Use of Lad 
By M: ARY CORNWALLIs. 


Second Edition, ina neat pocket volume. 2s. bound. 


Observations, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures. By the Same. Second 
Edition, 4 vols, &vo. 2/, 2s. Lourds. 

The Family book of Common Prayer; being 


a Selection of Coltects and other Prayers from the Liturgy of 
the Estabiished Church, arranged as a Form of Daily Devotion, 
Morning and Evening, tor Privat mmestic Use. By the 
Rev. Thomas Gill, A.M., late Minister of Dens ark-hill Chapel, 
is. 6d. bound. s 

Natural History of Religion; or, Youth 
armed against Infidelity and Religious Eriors. By the Rev. R. 
‘Taylor, Curate of Hart, in the county of Durham. In 12mo., 4s. 
cloth boards, 

«* This very important and original work is divided into 
oat chapters under the following heads: The Deity—The 
Creation—lhe Human Soul—Mau a fallen Creature — The 
Heathen World—The Plan of Redemption—The Personal His- 
tory of Jesus Christ—Redemption, Its arcsaments will be most 
useful to all Christian readers, and they will greatly assist the 
young divine in explaining difficult passages of Scripture. The 
book indeed abounds With original views of the sacred volume, 

Letters to a Friend on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Duties of the Christisn Religion. By Olinthus Gre 
gory, LL.D. In 2 vols, small svo., the Sth edition, with nume- 
1ous alditions and improvements. Price 14s. boards. 

Morning Communings with God; or, De- 
votional Meditations for every Day of the Year. Translated 
from the original German of Christian Christopher Sturm, Au- 
thor of * Reflections,’ &c. By William Johustone, A.M, A new 
edition, handsomely printed, in 2 vols. small 8vo, price 16s. bd. 

** On opening this work we wer eeably surprised at find- 
ing cenius taste in accompaniment with warmth of soul, 
In perusing Klopstock and Gesner we breathe the atmosphere of 
the blessed, and feel that holiness is the essence of a periect 























felicity. It is the son! of these works that renders them so de- 
hiehtit, and in a similar spirit are written these ‘ Communings 
with God.’ "—Gentleman*s Magazine. 


Cc ven itions on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Crist. By the Same. Printed unform with the preceding, with 
a Memoir and a Portrait of Sturm, Price 9s, boards. 

Sermons, selected, abridged, and adapted 
generally to the Epistle, Gospel, or First Lessons for every Sun- 
day Morning and Evening, or to the several Seasons of the 
Year, and arranged for Family Use. By the Rev. 
Clapham, M.A, Rector of Gussage, St. Michael’s, Dorset, &c. 
The 5th edition, in two large and closely printed 8vo, vols, price 
24s. boards. 

Sermons, E mplonatery and Practical, on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. the Rev. T. Waite, D.C. L, Chaplain 
to H.R.H, the Duke of Slaconten: In a thick 8yo. Vol. 16s, bds. 











Samuel | 
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—== 
CHEAP EDITION OF MISS AUSTEN'S NOVELS, 
Printed —— with the W a Novels, 
he New Volume of the 
TAND ARD NOVELS and "ROMANCES, 
just published, contains 
i By Miss AUSTEN. 

Complete in 1 vol. price Gs. with two Iilustrations, 

The most celebrated productions of Cooper, Godwin the 
Misses Porter, Galt, the Misses Lee, Brockden Brown, Schiller 
Mrs. Shelley, ‘Mrs. Brunton, Miss Austen, and Madame de Staéi; 
have already appeared in this Series. 

*,* Each a y be had separately, price 6s, 

The next volw appear oy 1, will contain * THE 
SIMPLE STORY,’ and "*NATURKE AND ART,’ complete, by 
Mrs. Incibald. With a Memoir of he ‘Author » Written expressly 
for this edition. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
_ (Successor to Henry Cotburn. ) 





—-- --—— Price 6s. 
I s E R R I M U S. 


Vhis is the impassioned work of a man of talent. The action 
is single, the progress tearful, aud the denouement terrifig”— 
Metropolitan. 

** It is scrikingly original, forcible, and interesting.”—Lit, Gag, 

“* We dare say it will be discovered that ‘ Miserrinvu the 
production of some established writer.”— Atlas 

* It takes a convulsive grasp upon the atte ition.” "— Spectator. 

** it is written with great power, and, consequently, is a 
with ravenous avidity.”"—Sunday Times. 

“* Some portions of the story are such as Goethe himself, in 
some fit of morbid enthusiasm, might have embodied in poetical 
prose.”—Court Journal. 

** It abounds in sutle and piercing views of the darker and 
more tragic pa-sious.”—New Monthly “Magazine. 

** We have read, with feelings of sincere grat fication, asmall 
volume under the above title.”—Crific. 

“Un Leen bestowed on n this striking and 
fazetle (2nd Notic 
Jookham, Old Bond- stree t. 

Just published, 

. yap — .P 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to the 
present Time, with the Arms of the Peers, and a fine 
Portrait of His Majesty ; and including the recent Creations, 


———————. 

























n two volumes, = il. &s. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington; J « W. T. Clarke; Long- 
man & Co,; T. Cade ne John Richardson; J. M. Ric bardson ; 
Baldwin © Cradock ; Hatehard & Son; J. Hooth ; ; J. Booker; 


Himilton & Co,; 5S. Bagster: R. gig ; Parbury & Co.; E. 
Hodgson; EB. Llovd; W. Pickering; J. Templeman ; Houston 
& Son; and the Executors of T. Egerton. 
Of whom may be had, 
Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to May 1832, 
In two Volumes, price If. 85. 











na few ¢ 


[ue GENIC Sof JUDAISM. 


Just published, price 7s. boards. 
Piozziana; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. 
Piozzi. With Remarks, by a Friend, 
Also, price 9s. boards, 
The Last Essays of Elia; being a Sequel to 
Essays pubsished under’ that Name. 
Zdward Moxon, Dov er- -street. 





M ARSHAL NE Y’s apr —— will be published early in 
EMOIRS of “AL ARSHAL NEY. 


From the Original Manuscripts and “ie rs in the pos 
Session of the Family. Editions, Frerch and English, in 8vo, 
WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


% 
LIVES OF BANDITTI AND ROBBERS 
in - Parts of the We -¥ 
C. Macfarlane, Exc 
New ecition, in ; ‘vols. with 16 E myravings, Qis. 


RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late John Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
RECOLLECTIO NS” 


5 
By Dumont. and edit. 





MIRABEAU, 


1 vol. 


LIVES OF THE ; YTALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing. New edit. with Portraits. 3 vols. 


0. 
BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCIS I. 
New edit. with Portrait from Titian, 2 vols. 
Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles- 
street, Cc avendish-square, 


On the 


N 


30th inst. Ceoutinned Monthly, ‘only ‘2s. 6d. each,) ‘“ 


AJOR'S C Ab TNED GALLERY OF 

PICTURES, selected from the splendid Collections of 
Art, public and private, which adorn Great Britain, No. Vill. 
will contain, as usual, Three Line Engravings, and Three De- 
scriptions by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM; viz. A. "Canacc 1, Christ 
and St. Peter—Rusens, Landscape and Figures—Morvand, 
The Market Girl, 

Every twelve Numbers to form a splendid Annual Volume of 
36 large and beautiful Line Eugravings, twenty-four of which 
are now before the purlic. Each volume may be cousidered 
complete in itsell, ifso desired, 2 ’ 

“This work combines two desiderata—low price and high 
meril.”— Derbyshire Courier. 


John M + 50, Fleet-street id may be had of all Booksellers. 


This day - published, price 7s. Gd. boards, witha “Plate showing 
the intimate connexion existing between the Organs of Sig) 
and Hearing, ae 5 

TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the EYE, with a new mode of curing 

Cataract without an operation, illustrate: od by a variety of inter- 

esting cases. To which are added Experiments aud Ob wis 

tions on Vision, and on the Inflection, Reflection, and Colours 




















Light. Also the Artof preserving the Sight unimpaired to old 
Age; aud on the Use, Abuse, and Choice of Spectacles, Reading 
Glasses, 


&e. 
By JOHN HARRISON CURTIS, Esq. Oculist oat Aurist. 
Printed for Lovgman and Co. ; and may be had of ail Book: 
sellers. 
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JEW HISTORICAL SEA NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THE NEW H « CAVENDISH? 
On the 25th of March will be published, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


price ld, 1s. 6d. in boards, 
HE ADMIRAL; 
A TALE OF THE WAR, 
“ A chief on land 
To der he might be veuticness.”’"— Byron 
Printed for Cochrane aud M‘Croue, 11, Waterioo-place, Pall 








g ~~ In 6¥0. price 138. —~—SOS “ 
HE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY con- 
sidered in its Relation to CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
By RENN DICKSON HAMPDEN, M.A 
“ Late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker; J.G. and F. Rivington, London. 
This day is published, in imp. 4to. price 10s. 6d. the Sth Part of 
YALLERY of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS, containing, with Descriptions, 
1. The Fishermau’s Hut; painted by W. Evaus, engraved by 


. Fox. 
ag iew in the Highlands; painted by C, Fielding, engraved 
by W. B. Cooke. ; : 

3. Red Deer in the Pass of Glencoe ; painted by G. F. Robson 
and R. Hills, engraved by B. P. Givson and E. Webb, 

Plain proofs, colombier 4to. 18s.; ludia proofs, 2is.; Proofs 
before letters, 1/. 118. 6d. 

Charles Tit, Fleet-street; Colnaghi and Co. Pali Mail East; 
J. and A. Arch, Cornhill. 


fy Ame “Corner, Paternoster-row. : 
Just puvlished, 

R. GREGORY’S MEMOIR of ROBERT 

HALL, and Mr. FUSTER’S OBSERVATIONS on his 

Chiracter as a Preacher, together with Twenty-one Sermous 

preached by Mr. Hall om various occasions; foranug the sixth 
aud concluding volume of the Works. 

London: Holdsworth and Ball. 


“SERMONS LY MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND, 
YCOTTISH PULPIT, Parts 1 and 2 of 


Volume Il. price Eightpence each, 8v0. sewed ; contain- 
ing 16 Sermons by eminent Living Scottish Dis ines, 
Puvlished in Weekiy Numoers, and Mouthiy Parts, by W. R. 
M‘Poun, Glasgow ; and Simpkin and Marsbail, Loudon. 


This das is} aolished, in By0. ts. Cd. bds. the Second Vol, of 
SERMONS which have been preached on 
PUBLIC SUBJECTS and SOLEMN OCCASIONS, with 
especial Reiereuce to the SIGNS of the TIMES, 
By FRANCIS SCURRAY, B.D. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Rivingtons. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Bidcombe Hill; a Rural and Descriptive 
znd edition. To which is prefixed, an E-say on Local 
lates, Svo. boards, 





Poetry. 


2. The Shepherd’s Garland, composed of | 


Gatherings during Leisure Hours, trom Ways of Pleasantaess, 
aud Paths of Veace. v0. 7s. 6d. boards. 
Just published, in .vo. price I2s. boards, 
MERICA and the AMERICANS. 

By a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 

We hail with pleasure the performance belore us, as, by the 
good sense, sound judgment, aud impartiality which i displays, 
we al ov face cou 
contaius.”— Monthly lew. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brows, Green, & Longman. 


Just published, in 4 large vols. 8¥0. Closely printed, 3/. Ss. 
SLECTIONS trom the EDINBUKGH 
REVIEW; comprising the best Articles in that Journal, 
from its Commencement te the present Time: consisting of 
Characters of Emiuent Poets, Painters, Divines, Philosopuers, 
Statesmen, Orators, Historians, Novelists, and Critics—Disserta- 
tions on Poetry and the Drama, Miscellaneous Literature, Eda- 
cation, Politieal History, Metaphysics, Foreign aud Domestic 
Politics, Political Economy, Law avd Jurisprouence, Partiamen- 
tary Reform, Coarch Retorm, Liberty of the Press, State of tre- 
jand, and West India Slavery, With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
and Explanatory Notes, Edited by M. CROSS, Secretary to the 
Belfast Historical Socie 
London: Longman, K 




















ees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. 

- Just published, the 2nd No. of 

JIEWS in the PYRENEES; being a Series 

of highly-finished Enzrasings of the most beautiful and 
picturesque Views in the Pyrenees, including the Watering 
Places famous tor their Mineral Springs, and the most remark- 
able Spots distinguished by the Ketreat of the French Army 
dering the Peninsular War. 

The work is pabsished in Numbers, and will not exceed twelve, 
The Drawings are executed by the first Masters, trou original 
Sketches taken on the Spot. 

Engraved by WILLIAM and EDWARD FINDEN, 

The Publishers regret the unavoidable delay which has taken 
place in the publication of the second Number; but hope that 
the saperiority of the execution of this the ouly work on the 


French Pyreuees, will ensure it a favourabie reception trom the 
public 












SUPERIOR SCILOOL-BOOKS,. 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; being an Introduction to the 
Sp-iling, Pronunciation, and Derivation of the Euglish Lan- 
fvage: containing, besides several other impoitaut improve- 
Wents, above 3500 Words deduced from their Greek and Latin 
Roots, Adapted to the use of Classical and Ladies’ Sciools, aud 
alo of Adults and Foreigners. 
By HENRY BUTTER, 
Eighth edition, price 1s, 6¢. bound. 

“A very excelient little work. tis not, like many others of 
the same description, a mere modification or :e-arrangement of 
those which have gone before it. ‘The author displays great ori- 
Kiva! ability both in matter and in manner.”—Edinburgh Even- 
tng Post. 














; Also, by the same Author, 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon an 
entirely new and original Plan, by which Dissyitables are ren- 
dered as as Monosyllables. 9th edit. price 1s. bound, 

.* Butter’s * Gradations’ is admirably adapted to suit the capa- 
city of children. 1ts great plainness aud simplicity render it a 
Valuable li tle book for infant minds.”—Imperiat Mag. 

Butter’s Gradual Primer. 3rd edit. price 4d. 

Simpkin gud Marshall, Stationers’-hali-court. 
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FISHER’S PICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELA 





yD. 





Just published. Parts I. to IV. of 
WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, 
and NOR'THUMBERLAND, Illustrated ; 


(Comprising their splendid Lake Scenery, Seats, &c.) from Original Drawings by ‘l. ALLOM, &c. 
with Historical and Topographical Descriptions, by THOMAS ROSE. 





PART I.—Seventeen Engravings.—4s. 


Langdale Pikes. 
Howik k Hail. 
Aluwick Castle. 
Carlisle, 


Cockermouth. 
Durham. 
Hartlepool. 
Dungeon Gill. 


Colwith Force. Shields. 

Brougham Hall. Utswater. 

Windermere, Derwent Water. 

Newcastle, Lambton Castle. 
Ravensworth Castle, 


PART II.—Eight Engravings.— 2s. 


Corby Castle. 
Upper Reach, Ulewater. 


Warkworth Castle. 
Scotswood Bridge. 


Howness and Windermere Lake, | Bracepeth Castle. 
Kendal. Castie Eden Hall, 


PART III.—Eight Engravings.—2s. 


Windermere Lake, from Low 
Wood tan. 
Tynemouth Castile and Priory. 


Blea Tarn. 
Interior of the Castle Chapel, 
Newcastle. 





Airev Force. 


Underlay Hall. 
Skiddaw. 


Lowther Castle, 


| 


Darbam. The Lower Fall at Rydall, 
Finchate Priory. Stock Gill Force. 


PART IV.—Eight Engravings.—2s. 


Ulswater. 
Lannercost Priory. 


Derwent Water and Lowdore, 
Wythburn Water. 


—_—— 


TESTIMONIALS. 
« We recommend this work to the attention of our readers, as ove which it is almost a duty to patronize.”—Court Jonrnal. 
** Icis just that description of work which is calculated, by iis ext. eme cheapness, to circulate most extensively, aud, by the excel- 
lence of Ms pictures, to diftuse an improved taste for the works of art among the community at large. —Spectator. x 
** It is to us matter of surprise that a Work ofart possessing so much merit, cau be produced atso tritlng acost.”—Durham Advertiser 





80. 78. 6d. 
rTPHE ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGO- 
NOMEPRY ; together with the Construction and Use of 
the Tables of Logarithms, of Numbers, and those of Natural and 
Logarithmic Functious of Angles. 
By JOHN CHAKLES SNOWBALL, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Camoridge. 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-lane; and T. Ste- 
venson, Cambridge, 





Dedicated, by Pc rmission, ‘to Her Majesty the Queen, 
In toolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
HE BOOK of the NURSERY; 
Precepts for the Management of Infants, and for the Pre- 
vention and Domestic Treatment of the Diseases incidental to 
Childiiood, 
By W. C. DENDY, M.R:C.S.L. Surgeon to the Royal 
lutirmary for the Diseases of Children. 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
FLOWERS. 
The Sth edition, with Additions and Coloured Engravings, 8s. 


in cloth, 
CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE on the 


Growth and Culture of the Carnation, 
Kose, Pink. Auricula, yauthus, Ravunculus, Talip, Hyacinth, 
and other Flowers. Lucluding a Dissertation on Soils aud Ma- 
hures, and containing Catalogues of the finest aud most esteemed 
Vaticties of each Flower. 
By THOMAS HOGG, Florist, Paddington-green, 
Whittaker, T her and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 

The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory, 
by James Main. 6s. in cloth, Aud 

au . . . 

The Greenhouse Companion. 
8vo. 12s. in cloth. 









3rd Edition, 
Just published, under the Direction of the 


Committee of General Literature and Education appointed by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Kuowledge. 


( RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 
Monthly Parts, 1. to V. price ts. each. 
On the tst of April, 

PART VI. containing Sermons by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin; Rev. Dr. Shuttieworth, Warden of New College; Rev. 
Archdeacon Hoare ; Rev. R. W. Huntley; Rev. H. Thomson, 

On the 15th of April, 
The First Volume of Original Family Ser- 
mons. Containing Parts 1. to VI. bound in cloth, and lettered, 
London: Pablished by John W. Parker, West Strand; and 
sold by all Booksellers im ‘Town and Country. 








In 18mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
POPULAR GUIDE to the OBSER- 
VATION of NATURE; or, Hints of Inducement to the 
Study of Natural Productions and Appearances in their Con- 
sions and Kelations; showing the grea tent of kuowledge 
attainabl re anaiaed exercise of the senses. 
By ROBERT MUDIE, Author of the * British Naturalist,’ &e. 
“* We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary—all who contemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may use- 
fully take in the pocket, over the whole earth or the whole sea, 
and thus enable themseives to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.””’—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, No. 26. 















By the same Author, 
First Lines of Zoology. 6s. bound. 

“The most entertaining little volumes we have seen for some 
time; and no young person should now visit the Zoological Gar- 
dens without having read the ‘ First Lines of Zoology.’ —New 
Monthly Magazine. 


And 
First Lines of Natural Philosophy. 4s. bd. 
Whittaker, Treacher aud Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
Selections, Descriptive of the most Remark- 
able Phenomena of Nature. By H,G, Bell. 1émoy 3s, 6d. 


London: FISHER, SON, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
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| ene LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London, 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde Est, Bart. F.R.S. Chairman, 
Colouel Jobn Baillie, F-R.S. Deputy Chairman. 

George Arvuthuot, Exq. Sir T. F. Fremaotie, Bart. M.P, 
Samuc! Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S. | James Halford, Esq 
Jou Savcan, ene PRS. Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Col, Wiliam Bodycott Davis 
w ‘ 





Peter Reierson, Esq. 





+ R. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Sanuel Skinner, Esq. 
M.P. F.R.S. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, M.P. ‘ 
Esq. F.RS. Sir William Young, Bart. 


Josep Esdaile, Esq. . 
Auditors—Samuci Anderson, Esq.—James W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 
Samuel Gregson, E 
Physician—James Bartlet, M.D, 
Resident Secretary—W alter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 





The advantages to persons Assuring Lives at this Office, are, 

Ist. A participation in four-fifths of the estimated profits, sep- 
tennially, or an equivalent reduction of the annual premiums, at 
the option of the Assured. 

2ud. Holders of policies are entitled to attend and vote at all 
General Meetings. 

3rd. Permission to pass and repass, in time of peace, fromany 
part of Europe to another, by sea or land, without payment of 
additional premium or forteiture of policy. 





SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 31st December, 1831, viz. 





Date of Policy. 


Age when Assured — 


Bist December, 1824 £251 0 10 
-- Ditto .. 338 19 2 
+ Ditto .. 4411 6 
«. Ditto 424 15 10 
+ Dito .. 43315 0 
+. Ditto .. 44710 © 
- Ditto .. 477 18 4 
+. Ditto .. 51210 0 
- Ditto .. 571 5 0 





Propordouaie sums were also appropriated to Policies which 
have subsisied for less than seven years, and will be payable in 
the event of death, after seven annual payments. 

FOREIGN WINE HOUSE, 45, WATLING STREET. 
OHN SCOTT, Wine Merchant, (late of 13, 
e Sise-lane,) has removed to the above extensive Premises, 
which will be opened to the Pablic, April 8th, for the Sale of 
good and superior Wines, on ready money principles. Private 
Families and Cousumers will derive a decided advantas 
ing with the above establishmeut, as two dozen and upward 
be retailed with less than ordinary WHOLESALE PROFITS. 
Printed Lists of Prices may be had by application on the Pre- 
mises, and Wines tasteda week previously to commencement of 
business. An extensive Assortment of Wines will be always in 
readiness. Crasted and Draaght Ports, Swuerries, Madeiras, 
T rifle, dry and rich Lisbon, Bucellas, Marsalla, Poutac, and 
Capes. 

re S. has recently entered into an advantageous arrangement 
for a reguiar supply of the most approved choracters of Frevch 
and Rhenish Wines. The best qualities of Brandy, Rum, Gin, 
aud Whisky supplied. Not less than two dozen of Wine can be 
sentout. A charge of only two shillings per dozen will be made 
for bottles, which must be paid for on delivery of goods, unless 
returoed. 

J. 5. takes this opportanity respectfully to acknowledge his 
sense of obligation tor the support he has met with siuce his 
commencement in business, aud begs to assure bis Friends and 
the Public, that he will seek and trust only for a continuation of 
their patronage, by strictly observing punctuality, ath, and 
fairvess in bis dealings; he will not have two prices for any 

+, more than his fixed ratio of profit per cent., he will 
s he cannot charge to detive any advantage. Country 
customers will be supplied, and great attention paid to economy 
of charge for carrivge: but remittances must be made either 
through Bankers or London Connexions previously to the exe- 
cution of orders. 

Chy 18330 
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LONDON IN MINIATURE. 


A new and rmprovep Epition, with an elegant Frontispiece of BuckiInGHAM PaLace, 
and nearly 100 other Excravines, by G. W. Bonner. 


Now ready, price only 3s. Gd. sewed; or 4s. Gd. elegantly bound in morocco with g 


rilt edges, (bei ing 


cheaper, by one-half, than any illustrated Picture of London ever publishe *d,) 


KIDD’S 


NEW 
‘LIONS’ 


AND COMPLETE 
OF LONDON; 


GUIDE TO THE 


OR, THE 


STRANGER’S POCKET DIRECTORY 


ALL THE PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. IN LONDON 
AND ITS ENVIRONS; 
With a beautiful Engraving of each by G.W. BONNER. 





SELECTED REMARKS OF THE 


PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


“© We shall be very much mistaken if the whole edition of this elegant little Bijou be uot consumed in the country alone.”—Times. 


“The wood-cuts, which are numerous, are singularly chaste and 


rccurate.””— Tatler 


** This is a beauttal little gem, coutaming, ina small compass, an account of ecery exhibition in or near London, with a clever 


engraving of each, by Bonner. 
pleasing effect. 


“ Vo the sesident this elegant iittle Volume will be most acceptable. 


"—Conrier, 


bevond ail praise. 


“it mizht, very appropriately, he called ¢ The Stranger’s Vade-Mecum. 
gem of art,’ bound in the most tasteful manuer possible.’ 


“A maguiticent little * 


London : 


For so elegant + lithe matter the price is surprisingly low, 


Che binding surpasses everything of the sort we have lutherto seen, aud has to the eye a very 


*— Morning Dost 


To the stranger it will be invaluable. The engravings are 


9 Globe. 


"—Weekly Times, 


WILLIAM KIDD, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationcers’-hall-court. 


Of whom may be had, gratis, a List of 


W. Kipp’s 


WHICH ARE PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE 


POPULAR PICTURESQUE GUIDES for 1833, 


*LIONS’ OF LONDON. 








This day i is published, in pend Part I. illustrated with Pm, 


price 20s. 
NCYCLOP: EDIA. ECCLES! ASTICA; 
or, complete HISTORY of the CHURCH 
by THOM MAS ANTHONY TROLLOP Hi LL.B. 

John | sng Albemarle-street; J. G. and F. Rivington, a. 
Paul's Churchyard ; and Hatehard aud Son, Piccadil 

*,_* Sub-cribers are requested to send for their Copies to Me. 
Murray, Albematle-street, by whom Subscriptions will be p 
ceived 


BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, COMPLETE, 
Iu 3 vols. 
This day ts published, with 9 pe Engravings of new and 
rare Plants, price 10s. 
HE BOTANICAL MISC ELLANY, 
No. IX. which completes the Work. 
By Professor HOOKER, of Glasgow, 
“Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
March 7 
New Supplies have just been ny of Mrs. SHERIDAN’ S NEW 


HE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN, 
By the Author of ‘Chartley.’ 3 vols, 
** One of the most entertaining fictions.”—Literary Gazette, 
** Wild as is the source of these adventures, they are in them- 
selves characterized by wature and verisimilitude.”—Court Mog, 


2 
AIMS AND ENDS, 


By the Author of * Carwell.’ 


3. 
CAR W ELL. New Edition, 
“ In every page of * Carwell’ we feel the efficacy of an ima 
gination equally strong and feminine, and every sentiment speaks 
the elevation of a graceful genius, Quarterly Review. 


4. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF GERMAN LIFE. 2 vols, 
*« These pictures of German Lile have an interest which we 
consider perfectly a "—Sunday Times. 
Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles- 
street, C avendish- -square. 








This his day i is published, in 18mo. with numerous Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE ALPHABET OF SCIENTIFIC GARDENING; 


BEING No. III. OF A SERIES OF POPULAR INTRODUCTIONS TO THE SCIENCES 


No. I. 
No. Ii. 


No. 
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